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THE WRITER’s DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS | 


Tue fourth printing of this Directory — which is constantly 
beimg revised and enlarged — began in Tue WritTeER for July, 
1922. The wmformation for it, showing the manuscript market 
and the manuscript requirements of the various publications 
listed, is gathered directly from the editors of the periodicals. 
Great pams are taken to make the information accurate and 
the Directory complete. : a 

Bejore submitting manuscripts to any publication, it is ad- 
visable to secure a sample copy. 


(Continued from March Writer) 


Survey (S-M), 112 East 19th st., New York. $5.00; 
30c. Paul U. Kellogg, editor. 

The Survey is a venture in co-operative 
journalism, and covers the field of civics, in- 
dustry, health, education, social work, etc. Prints 
poetry, but no fiction. Buys photographs, and 
sets length limit at from 1,000 to 5,000 words. 
In very large part, manuscripts are contributed 
without pay, the journal being a pooling place 
for experience and information, but a modest 
payment is occasionally made for news or other 
articles based on first-hand investigation. 


Survey-Grapuic (M), 112 East 19th st., New York. 
$3.00; 30c. Paul U. Kellogg, editor. 

Devoted to social progress, covering the field 

of civics, industry, health, education, etc. Pays, 

at the rate of ten dollars a page, on publication. 


SWEETHEART Stories (S-M), Dell Publishing Com- 
pany, 461 Eighth ave., New York. $3.00; 15c. 
Wanda von Kettler, editor. 

Desires clean, wholesome love stories, contain- 
ing melodrama, adventure, and occasional mys- 
tery. Uses short stories, novelettes, serials, and 
poetry, but no humorous verse, and no jokes 
Sets length limits for short stories at from 3,000 
to 10,000 words, for novelettes at 20,000 words, 
and for serials at from 30,000 to 50,000 words, 
does not buy photographs, and pays, at a mini- 
mum rate of one cent a word, on acceptance 


System (M), 660 Cass st., Chicago, Ill. $4.00; 35c 
A. W. Shaw, editor; Norman C. Firth, executive 
editor. 

Uses articles which tell of developments, 
policies, or methods of interest and value to 
business men generally. In general, each article 
offers some information, plan, or idea which 
will be of value to the business man, directly or 
indirectly, in the carrying on of his business ac- 
tivities. Many of the articles come from business 
men themselves. Also uses short items about 
significant new methods which can be used in 
many lines of business, and business fiction, with 
little or no love interest, either short stories or 
serials. The length of material is limited only 
by the concise handling of the information; 
many articles contain from 2.000 to 3,000 words 
Buys photographs illustrating short items, and 
others showing anything of unusual interest to 


business men. Pays, at a minimum rate of two | 
cents a word, on acceptance. 


Tates or TemptaTion (M), 584 Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Penn. $2.50; 25c. C. M. Stuart, as- 
sociate editor. 

Publication suspended. 


TaLkinc Macutne Journat (M), 5941 Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, New York. $3.00; 35c. Glad. Hen- 
derson, editor. 

Uses articles that would be of help to talking 
machine dealers, paying about one-half cent a 
word. 





TALKING Macutne Wortp (M), 383 Madison ave., | 
New York. $2.00; 25c. Charles R. Tighe, manag- | 
ing editor. 

Uses fact articles, giving name and address of 
dealers, descriptive of the methods of talking 
machine dealers in selling talking machines, 
records, radio, and small musical instruments, 
giving a new solution to merchandising and in- 
cidental problems, including selling, advertising, 
direct mail, collecting, canvassing, stock control, 
cost finding, and business management. Sets 
length limit at from 1,000 to 1,500 words, and 
pays at the rate of twenty-one cents an inch. 


TaNnaceR (B-M), Box 66, Grinnell, Iowa, $1.50; 30c. | 
Wayne Gard, managing editor. | 
Published by the English department of Grin | 
nell college. Not restricted as to contributors, 
but especially interested in the work of mid- 
western writers. Uses short stories, poems, es- 
says, character sketches, and articles on con- 
temporary authors, and on topics of current 
interest. Uses woodcuts and linoleum-cuts, but 
not photographs. Does not pay for manuscripts. 


TarcetT (W), Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum 
st., Cincinnati, Ohio. 70c. Henry H. Meyer, editor; 
E. Leigh Mudge, associate editor; Alfred D 
Moore, managing editor. 

A paper for boys of from nine to fifteen. Uses 
short stories, of from 2,000 to 3,000 words; 
serials, of from six to twelve chapters; and jil- 
lustrated general articles, of from 1,000 to 1,500 
words. Pays from one-half cent to one cent a 
word, on acceptance. 


Ten Story Boox (M), 1532 W. Harrison st., Chi- 

cago, Ill. $3.00; 25c. Harry Stephen Keeler, editor 

Prints realistic stories, sensational, daring, and 

sex. Sets length limit at from 1,000 to 8,000 
words, and pays on publication. 


Texastanp (M), San Antonio, Texas. $1.50; 20c 
James Bennett Wooding, editor. 


Name changed to the Pioneer. | 
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The Writer 


@4C'AN AUTHORS’ MONTHLY FORUM-3@ 


Volume 39 Boston, April, 1927 Number 4 


Letters from Charles Dickens 
TO HIS SUB-EDITOR* 
SELECTIONS from the correspondence of the novelist-editor 


with William Henry Wills, for twenty years his assistant 
on the staff of Household Words and All the Year Round. 











The Mechanical Story 


HAVE read your MS. attentively, and 

return it herewith. It has interest, but 
it seems to me to have one great want which 
I cannot overcome. It is all working machin- 
ery, and the people are not alive. I see the 
wheels going and hear them going, and the 
people are as like life as machinery can make 
them — but they don’t get beyond the point 
of the moving waxwork. It is very difficult to 
explain how this is, because it is a matter of 
intuitive perception and feeling; but perhaps 
I may give two slight examples. If the scene, 
where the woman who dies is lying in bed, 
were truly done, the conversation between the 
heroine and the boy would belong to it — 
could do no violence to it — and whatever it 
might be about, would inevitably associate 
itself in the reader’s mind with the figure on 
the bed, and would lead up to the catastrophe 
that soon happens. If the boy on the outside 
of the coach were naturally done, his illness 
would be a natural thing and one would re- 
ceive it accordingly. Now, the conversation 
by the bed is an interruption to the idea of 
the dying woman, and the dying woman is 
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an interruption to the conversation, and they 
don’t fit. And it is plain that you, the author, 
make the boy ill because you want him to be 
ill — for, if the few closing lines of the chap- 
ter, referring to him, were taken away, the 
reader would have no reason whatever to sup- 
pose that anything was the matter with him. 
The Sir Leicester Dedlock of the story and 
his Mr. Tulkinghorn are open to similar ob- 
jections, and the whole of the opening is 
much too long for what it contains. 

The scene outside the coach has a good 
deal of merit in it, but the same direful want. 
Consider if you had been outside that coach, 
and had been suddenly carried into the midst 
of a torchlight meeting of that time, whether 
you would have brought away no other im- 
pression of it than you give the reader. 
Imagine it a remembrance of your own, and 
look at the passage. And exactly because that 
is not true the conduct of the men who 
clamber up is in the last degree improbable. 
Whereas if the scene were truly and power- 
fully rendered, the improbability more or 





*From “Charles Dickens as Editor.” Sturgis & 
Walton. (Out of print.) 




















less necessary to all tales and allowable in 
them, would become a part of a thing so true 
and vivid, that the reader must accept it 
whether he likes it or not. 

There is merit, too, in the scene on the top 
of St. Paul’s, and in the engraver’s house — 
but I still feel that Frankenstein has made 
the people. You are always getting into the 
footsteps, too, of a writer I know; and when 
your own shoes might otherwise leave a plain 
bold mark, they get so entangled with prints 
of his, that the reader, following on the track 
of both, gets confused and bothered. 

I know it to be the nature of the case that 
these objections to the story must inevitably 
become stronger as it advances, because there 
the difficulties grow greater. I mention them 
honestly; firstly, because you want me to do 
so; and secondly, because I usually accept so 
much and suppose so much, in reading Fic- 
tion, that I do not think I find more fault 
than another, but rather the reverse. 


The Sad Story 


I have been so very much affected by the 
long story without a titlke— which I have 
read this morning — that I am scarcely fit 
for a business letter. It is more painfully 
pathetic than anything I have read for I 
know not how long. I am not at all of your 
opinion about the details. It seems to me to 
be so thoroughly considered, that they are all 
essential and in perfect keeping. I could not 
in my conscience recommend the writer to 
cut the story down in any material degree. 
I think it would be decidedly wrong to do so; 
and I see next to nothing in the MS., which 
is otherwise than an essential part of the sad 
picture. 

Two difficulties then remain, which I fear 
are insurmountable as to Household Words. 
The first is, the length of the story. The next 
is, the nature of the idea on which it turns. 
So many unhappy people are, by no fault of 
their own, linked to a similar terrible possi- 
bility — or even probability— that I am 
afraid it might cause prodigious unhappiness, 


if we could address it to our large audience. 
I shrink from the responsibility of awakening 
so much slumbering fear and despair. Most 
unwilling therefore, I come to the apprehen- 
sion that there is no course but to return it 
to the authoress. I wish however that you 
would in the strongest language convey to 
her my opinion of its great merits, while you 
explain the difficulties I now set forth. I 
honestly think it a work of extraordinary 
power, and will gladly address a letter to her, 
if she should desire it, describing the impres- 
sion it has made upon me. It might, perhaps, 
help to soften a publisher. 

Miss Lynn’s story shows to considerable 
disadvantage, after such writing. But it is 
what she represented it in her draft, and it is 
very clever. Now, as it presents (to cursory 
readers) almost the reverse of the Medal 
whereof Miss Jolly presents the other side, 
I think it will be best to pay for it at once, 
and, for the present (say even for a few 
months) to hold it back; not telling her the 
exact reason, but merely saying that we are 
pledged first to the insertion of other stories 
in four parts, already accepted. Miss Jolly’s 
is more wholesome and more powerful, be- 
cause it hits the target, which Miss Lynn 
goes a little about, with a rifle-shot in the 
centre of the Bull’s eye, and knocks it clean 
over. Therefore it should have precedence — 
both on its own account and ours. 


About Technique and Style 


I have not a shadow of a doubt about Miss 
Martineau’s story. It is certain to tell. I 
think it very affecting — admirably done — 
a fine plain purpose in it — quite a singular 
novelty. For the last story in the Xmas No. 
it will be great. I could n’t wish for a better. 


I have gone carefully through the Number 
— an awful one for the amount of correction 
required — and have made everything right. 
If my mind could have been materialized, 
and drawn along the tops of all the spikes on 
the outside of the Queen’s Bench prison, it 
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could not have been more agonized than by 
; which for imbecility, carelessness, 
slovenly composition, relatives without ante- 
cedents, universal chaos, and one absorbing 
whirlpool of jolter-headedness, beats anything 
in print and paper I have ever “gone at” in 
my life. 





I think the best way will be for you to 
make an appointment with Collins, and talk 
to him on the subject of the enclosed. I don’t 
quite understand from his letter that you ex- 
plained to him that I doubt the subject of 
hereditary insanity — not with an eye to the 
feelings of the public in general, but with a 
consideration for those numerous families in 
which there is such a taint. The force of my 
objection lies in that range of the subject 
only. 

On the whole I am disposed to think that 
it will be best to accept his offer of a new 
story instead. And it is desirable to explain 
to him that a story within a story — as this 
is — is complicated and difficult for our pecu- 
liar purpose. 


The introduction to “Soldiers’ Wives” must 
be entirely re-written, and should be a plain 
and earnest representation of an obvious im- 
propriety. Pray take out of the correspond- 
ent’s part the message about “quivering at 
the smell of gin” — which makes me shud- 
der from head to foot, in its unspeakable 
badness. 


Trollope’s story is exceedingly good; 
highly picturesque and full of interest. But 
he mars the end of over-anticipating it, and 
I have changed it there, a good deal. 


I wish Hannay would not imitate Carlyle. 
Pray take some of the innumerable dashes 
out of his article — and for God’s sake don’t 
leave in anything about such a man believing 
in himself — which he has no right to do and 
which would by inference justify almost any- 
thing. Yankee does not mean American but 
New England, merely, I think. 

I have gone through Mr. Sala’s paper, and 


have cut a great deal out, and made it com- 
pact and telling. I wish you would see him 
and tell him that I have kept it as close as I 
could to his title — not because the omitted 
parts were bad (indeed they are very good) 
but because they refer to used-up aspects of 
the subject. It had better go into the next No. 


I think Thomas’ story very good indeed. 
Close, original, vigorous, and graphic. It 
strikes me that I see better things in it than 
he has done yet. 

An alteration occurs to me — easily made 
— which I think would greatly improve it, 
in respect of interest and quiet pathos, and a 
closing sentiment of pleasure to the reader. 
It should be delicately expressed that the 
man (admirably described) who comes 
a-courting Miss Furbey is the old lover who 
has always been faithful. I think Miss Fur- 
bey might have always had a miniature of 
him hanging up, or in a pet drawer and some- 
times brought out, taken when he was a 
young man; and that when the narrator be- 
gins to observe him and his visits, she 
should still see in the grey hair and the worn 
face something of that portrait. 

I wish you would make the suggestion in 
my words. Beg him not to delay the story, 
for I don’t like to keep anything of so much 
merit out of print. 


The Reader’s Right to Consideration 


The fault of Prince’s poem, besides its in- 
trinsic meanness as a composition, is, that it 
goes too glibly with the comfortable idea (of 
which we have had a great deal too much in 
England since the Continental commotions) 
that a man is to sit down and make himself 
domestic and meek, no matter what is done 
to him. It wants a stronger appeal to rulers 
in general to let men do this, fairly, by gov- 
erning them thoroughly well. As it stands, it 
is about the Tract Mark (Dairyman’s daugh- 
ter, etc.) of political morality. And don’t 
think that it is necessary to write down to 
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any part of our audience. I always hold that 
to be as great a mistake as can be made. 


Starting a paper in India is very droll — to 
us. But it is full of references that the public 
don’t understand, and don’t in the least care 
for. Bourgeois, brevier, minion, and non- 
pareil, long primer, turn-ups, dummy adver- 
tisements and reprints, back form, imposing 
stone, and locking up, are all quite out of 
their way and a sort of slang that they have 
no interest in. 


Morley’s “Gold” requires looking over, for 
a little carelessness here and there — the rep- 
etition of buts and howevers, etc. 

In Horne’s “Ballooning,” always insert 
“Mr.” before “Green.” Also insert “Mr.” 
before “Poole,” and call him the well-known 
Author. At the end of the third paragraph 
from the commencement, instead of “fanati- 
cal sentence was carried into execution,” 
read “Sentence of the Holy Catholic Church 
was carried into Christian execution.”’ 


Notes on Narrative 
By WILLIAM 


OT everybody will agree, as some de- 
clare, that the story of the flight from 

Paris in Dickens’ “Tale of Two Cities,” is the 
most dramatic piece of writing to be found 
in English. But on examining it, anyone must 
come to the conclusion that few passages in 
the language surpass it in artistic excellence. 
Since its purpose is to get the lesser charac- 
ters off the stage, it accomplishes little for the 
plot, which at this point involves mainly the 
fortunes of Sydney Carton, yet it heightens 
the emotional values of the whole story in an 
unusual manner. Darnay, doomed to the 
Guillotine, has been chloroformed by Sydney 
Carton, and placed in the coach to travel un- 
der his (Carton’s) papers. The last scene has 











Accuracy 


When I came home last night, I found the 
enclosed from Brockedon on the “India Rub- 
ber” article. 

It must be closely enquired into, and I 
should wish to have, separately, whatever Mr. 
Dodd may have to say on each head in which 
the fact is stated to be distinctly against him. 
Because if it should turn out — which it may 
not — that he has again committed and mis- 
led us, immediately after the “Gold and Sil- 
ver Diets,” it is quite clear it won’t do. 
Nothing can be so damaging to Household 
Words as carelessness about facts. It is as 
hideous as dulness. 


In the third place the “Roving English- 
man” must come out bodily; since apart from 
the slovenliness of the article, some of the 
statements are much too strong for me to 
commit myself to without a positive knowl- 
edge of the facts. 


Technique and Form 


D. KENNEDY 


ended with Carton awaiting his heroic fate in 
the death-cell in the place of his friend. Then 
follows: 


The same shadows that are falling on the prison, 
are falling, in that same hour of the early after- 
noon, on the Barrier with the crowd about it, when 
a coach going out of Paris drives up to be examined. 

“Who goes here? Whom have we within? Papers!” 

The papers are handed out, and read. 

“Alexandre Manette. Physician. French. Which is 
he?” 

This is he; this helpless, inarticulate murmuring, 
wandering old man pointed out. 

“Apparently the Citizen-Doctor is not in his 
right mind? The Revolution-fever will have been 
too much for him?” 

Greatly too much for him. 
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“Hah! Many suffer with it. Lucie. His daughter. 
French. Which is she?” 

This is she. 

“Apparently it must be. Lucie, the wife of Evré- 
monde; is it not?” 

It is. 

“Hah! Evrémonde has an assignation elsewhere. 
Lucie, her child. English. This is she?” 

She and no other. 

“Kiss me, child of Evrémonde. Now, thou hast 
kissed a good Republican; something new in thy 
family; remember it! Sydney Carton. Advocate. 
English. Which is he?” 

He lies here, in this corner of the carriage. He, 
too, is pointed out. 

“Apparently the English advocate is in a swoon?” 

It is hoped he will recover in the fresher air. It 
is represented that he is not in strong health, and 
has separated sadly from a friend who is under the 
displeasure of the Republic. 

“Ts that all? It is not a great deal, that! Many 
are under the displeasure of the Republic, and 
must look out at the little window. Jarvis Lorry. 
Banker. English. Which is he?” 

“I am he. Necessarily, being the last.” 

It is Jarvis Lorry who has replied to all the 
previous questions. It is Jarvis Lorry who has 
alighted and stands with his hand on the coach 
door, replying to a group of officials. They leisurely 
walk round the carriage and leisurely mount the box, 
to look at what little luggage it carries on the 
roof; the country-people hanging about, press nearer 
to the coach doors and greedily stare in; a little 
child, carried by its mother, has its short arm held 
out for it, that it may touch the wife of an aristocrat 
who has gone to the Guillotine. 

“Behold your papers, Jarvis Lorry, counter-signed.” 

“One can depart, citizen?” 

“One can depart. Forward, my postilions? A good 
journey !” 


“IT salute you, citizens.— And the first danger 
passed ! 

These are again the words of Jarvis Lorry, as he 
clasps his hands, and looks upward. There is terror 
in the carriage, there is weeping, there is the heavy 
breathing of the insensible traveller. 

“Are we not going too slowly? Can they not be 
induced to go faster?” asks Lucie, clinging to the 
old man. 

“It would seem like flight, my darling. I must 
not urge them too much; it would rouse suspicion.” 

“Look back, look back, and see if we are pur- 
sued !” 

“The road is clear, my dearest. So far, we are not 
pursued.” 

Houses in twos and threes pass by us, solitary 
farms, ruinous buildings, dye-works, tanneries, and 
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the like, open country, avenues of leafless trees. The 
hard uneven pavement is under us, the soft deep 
mud is on either side. Sometimes, we strike into the 
skirting mud, to avoid the stones that clatter us 
and shake us; sometimes we stick in ruts and 
sloughs there. The agony of our impatience is then 
so great, that in our wild alarm and hurry we are 
for getting out and running — hiding — doing any- 
thing but stopping. 

Out of the open country, in again among ruinous 
buildings, solitary farms, dye-works, tanneries, and 
the like, cottages in twos and threes, avenues of 
leafless trees. Have these men deceived us, and taken 
us back by another road? Is not this the same place 
twice over? Thank Heaven, no. A village. Look 
back, look back, and see if we are pursued! Hush! 
the posting-house. 

Leisurely, our four horses are taken out; leisurely, 
the coach stands in the little street, bereft of horses, 
and with no likelihood upon it of ever moving 
again; leisurely, the new horses come into visible 
existence, one by one; leisurely, the new postilions 
follow, sucking and plaiting the lashes of their 
whips; leisurely, the old postilions count their money, 
make wrong additions, and arrive at dissatisfied re- 
sults. All the time, our overfraught hearts are beat- 
ing at a rate that would far outstrip the fastest 
gallop of the fastest horses ever foaled. 

At length the new postilions are in their saddles, 
and the old are left behind. We are through the vil- 
lage, up the hill, and down the hill, and on the low 
watery grounds. Suddenly, the postilions exchange 
speech with animated gesticulation, and the horses 
are pulled up, almost on their haunches. We are 
pursued ? 

“Ho! Within the carriage there. Speak then!” 

“What is it?” asks Mr. Lorry, looking out at win- 
dow. 

“How many did they say?” 

“I do not understand you.” 

““_. At the last post. How many to the Guillo- 
tine to-day ?” 

“Fifty-two.” 

“T said so! A brave number! My fellow-citizens 
here would have it forty-two; ten more heads are 
worth having. The Guillotine goes handsomely. I 
love it. Hi forward. Whoop!” 

The night comes on dark. He moves more; he is 
beginning to revive, and to speak intelligibly; he 
thinks they are still together; he asks him, by his 
name, what he has in his hand. O pity us, kind 
Heaven, and help us! Look out, look out, and see if 
we are pursued. 

The wind is rushing after us, and the clouds are 
flying after us, and the moon is plunging after us, 
and the whole wild night is in pursuit of us; but, 
so far, we are pursued by nothing else. 
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Some months ago I discussed in these pages 
a number of Victor Hugo’s chapter endings in 
“Ninety-three.” The last sentence above is 
curiously like some of Hugo’s in artistry. 
Reader-interest is raised to a high pitch by 
the use of the first person plural, the present 
tense of the verbs and their dramatic force, 
“rushing, flying, plunging;” the whole is 
clipped short at the end but with that quali- 
fying “so far” holding the suspense. It might 
be expected that the novelist would take ad- 
vantage of the heightened suspense to write 
some necessary explanatory matter in the next 
chapter— which he does. The reader will 
read through an essay on logic after that 
scene. Like all novels which have pleased the 
millions over several generations, this has a 
careful balancing of emotional values. 

The beginning of this scene is as interesting 
as the ending. “The same shadows that are 
falling on the prison” — (where we have left 
Sydney Carton)” — are falling, in that same 
hour of the early afternoon, on the Barrier 
with the crowd about it, when a coach going 
out of Paris drives up to be examined.” 

The trick of using the sun, or the moon, 
or the stars, or the shadows, or the winds, to 
ease the shock of scene-shifting is as old as 
story-telling — and as effective as it ever was. 
The reader likes it better than being told 
“just at that moment”; the shock seems less 
abrupt. A warning of the dramatic value of 
this scene is given by the shift from the past 
verb tense — which has been used up to this 
point in the story—to the present; the 
shadows “are falling,” not ‘were falling.” 
One sentence sets the scene — the Barrier — 
the crowd. Conversation starts at once. For a 
time we are not told who is speaking — what 
need of that? More important is the indirect 
identification of the passengers, and the 
knowledge that Darnay has not recovered 
from the effects of the drug. Quotation marks 
are only for the speech of the examiners, the 
replies for the occupants of the coach are 
curtly summarized: “Greatly too much for 
him.” “This is she.” “It is.” “She and no 
other.” Why? Ask yourself that question. 


At first the place of the observer, the 
reader, is not made clear. He might be just 
seated in his chair, reading the book. But the 
unusual dramatic treatment makes him a lit- 
tle uncertain. Soon his worst fears are realized 
— he is in the coach! “Houses pass by us.” 
“The hard, uneven pavement is under us.” 
“We strike into the skirting mud.” Too 
much of this would be monotonous, of course, 
but there isn’t too much. It is dangerous for 
any but a great artist to put his reader in a 
coach, and keep him there. The possibility 
of losing him altogether is great — he resents 
being put bodily anywhere but just where he 
is. Only a great artist can do it well. But 
anyone can try. 

Remember that this scene is almost an 
“aside” so far as the story of Sydney Carton 
is concerned, — Carton awaiting the Guillo- 
tine. Yet we are not allowed to forget him or 
his plight. Did you notice how many times 
the Guillotine was brought in? Note how it 
is done, without apparent forcing, or im- 
peding the action of the scene itself. The 
incident at the end is especially effective, 
where the postilions halt the coach to ask 
the number sent to the Guillotine that day. 
It serves a triple purpose: to emphasize the 
danger of pursuit, to indicate that even the 
drivers are unfriendly and to throw the hor- 
ror of the Guillotine over the whole picture. 
Instinctive technique? Perhaps. But not the 
kind of technique that comes from the idle 
day dream of the dilitante or the mechani- 
cal plot-pattern of the correspondence school 
student. Rather it is the careful craftsmanship 
of an honest workman who has the presses to 
feed regularly and who has bought dearly 
experience of what the millions want to read. 
And although this example is from the his- 
torical novel, a form of writing which is not 
much employed today, it contains instruc- 
tive hints to anyone who essays any form of 
fiction. 

It seems that our bright young men and 
women are almost entirely neglecting the 
historical novel in their writing. The informal 
biography on the one hand and the ultra- 
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modern novel on the other are drawing them 
away from a type which has always enjoyed 
great popularity. Both these may soon be dis- 
covered to be will-of-the-wisps. The informal 
biography may be interesting to readers but 
usually it is not honest. The biographers are 
indulging more and more in journalistic and 
highly imaginative treatment of their sub- 
jects. However gaily they may flaunt the low- 
ering scowls of the scholars, they cannot 
flaunt the laughter of the common sense 
reader, and many of the late biographies are 
tempting it. Biography during the past few 
years has been made ridiculous, so much so 
that one of the most brilliant and promising 
of the young writers told me the other day 
that he was deserting the form entirely. 
When we see the thoughts of the greatest 
war-lord of the ages dwelling on a certain 
countess on the eve of a great battle, some 
of us find it a little difficult to repress a 
smile. 

The ultra-modern novel, by its daring, has 
become immensely profitable. Attempts by 
reactionary elements to impose censorship 
have only added fuel to the flame of popu- 
larity. Wherever a book has been suppressed 
in any community, its nation-wide success 
has been assured. But when suppression be- 
comes wholesale, and the books suppressed 
legion, the whole affair begins to lose its 
novelty. 


We 
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Political Boston has earned the undying 
gratitude of many publishers by calling the 
attention of the world to juicy morsels of 
modern fiction which carry their imprints. 
Just recently nine books have fallen under 
this local ban, including publications of Boni 
and Liveright, Dutton, Macaulay, Doran, 
Harcourt, Brace, & Company, Harpers and 
Century. Political censorship, most reason- 
able people will agree, is an evil. Yet this 
latest overt act represents a state of mind 
which is fairly prevalent. 

However much you and I may sympathize 
with liberal editorial policies, it is dangerous 
to overestimate the penetration of sophistica- 
tion into the great mass of the reading public. 
And the net result of stiffening of public 
resistance against modernism on the fortunes 
of writers will be the wiping out of a large 
section of the profitable market. 

It is true that during the past few years, 
loose biography and looser modern fiction 
have been the easiest roads to success for 
the unknown novelist. That this will con- 
tinue to be so is open to grave question. The 
historical novel seems just at this moment 
to be a rather good bet. And remember that 
anything which happened before the Armis- 
tice is, in this fast-moving day and age, his- 
tory. 
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How to Write a Poem 


By W. L. 


OU have doubtless been pestered by 

schools and professors who guarantee to 
teach you all about verse-writing in a year 
or a semester or ten lessons. Don’t be fooled. 
You can learn how to write a poem in five 
minutes. Save your time; save your money. 
Versification is one of the easiest jobs in the 
world. 

Pick any subject, anything at all, the near- 
est thing at hand. As I write, the nearest ob- 
ject is an inkwell. There’s your subject. 

Next you need to say a few things about 
your subject — in prose. What can one say 
about an inkwell? An inkwell stands near 
me. Good! It may hold blue ink, or black, or 
red. Splendid! By tracing the ink in alpha- 
betical forms on paper, I can achieve words, 
ideas, romance. Enough! There are three 
separate ideas; that’s sufficient for any poem. 
The rhythm and rhyme will carry many an 
idea that’s too thin for prose; consider Poe’s 
“Bells” and Tennyson’s juvenalia and “Jab- 
berwocky” itself. In writing prose one must 
search for an idea; in writing verse one must 
search for a rhyme. 

Having now the prose basis for your poem, 
set down the necessary words. Being neces- 
sary, they are most important; being impor- 
tant, they should be placed at the end of the 
line in order to get both end-emphasis and 
rhyme emphasis. See Arthur Guiterman’s 
book reviews for such rhymes, or better By- 
ron and Browning. The important words in 
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your three sentences are: ink, well, red, blue, 
black, romance. 

Take any rhyming dictionary and get 
rhymes for these words. For ink, there are 
drink, sink, think, etc. With well, go tell, sell, 
fell, and a word beginning with #. For red, 
we have said, bed, bread, dead; for blue, true, 
flew, clew; for black, tack, rack, back; for 
romance, dance, prance, etc. 

You now have three ideas for a poem and 
as many rhymes as you'll need to start. But 
you'll want a bit of sentiment; add to your 
word-list, mother, love, friendship, heart. 
You'll want a bit of romance; add the words, 
moon, heavens, sea, magic, courage, mystery. 

You now have a working vocabulary of 
about 35 words; all you need to do is to ar- 
range them in rhythmic order with the 
rhymed words at the ends of the lines. Begin 
with the first sentence: 


On my table is a well. 


Now run through the rhymes, sell . 
tell . That’s it! 


. fell 


Many stories ink can tell. 
Now for the second sentence, the color stuff. 


It may have the color, blue, 
Symbolizing friendship true 
Or the magic of the sea 
Or the heaven’s mystery. 


That’s enough for blue; now let’s paint the 
same formula red. 
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It may have the color, red, 

Shade of hearts that broke and bled, 
Red for mother’s love so dear, 

Red for courage without fear. 


And so we come to four black lines. 


It may have the color, black, 

For the dead who come not back, 
For the dark and stormy noon, 
For the nights without a moon. 


Well, you see, there are fourteen lines al- 
ready and it’s about time to use the third 
sentence and end the poem. 


Here are colors, here is ink, 

Gay and fearful thoughts to think; 
Shake the words into a dance, 
From the inkwell draw romance! 


There you are, complete in 18 lines and 55 
minutes. All the important, the sentimental, 
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the romantic words are there; the three sen- 
tences and most of the rhymes have been 
used. Perhaps one might make another poem 
from the by-products some day. 

And is our result a poem? God forbid! You 
must work out one of these exercises every 
day for a year or five or ten years. And some- 
time, somewhere, the usual sort of thing that 
happens to everybody may happen to you. 
Somebody may tramp all over one of your 
pet ideas, or a taxi may run over a child that 
you know, or a useless war may kill a million 
men including your sweetheart, or God in 
His infinite carelessness may strike you 
blind. Then, when you sit down to your daily 
exercise, the rhythms will tug at you like 
wild horses and the rhymes will swing into 
place like soldiers on parade, and you may 
— you may achieve a poem! 























Criticism of Poetry 


The May issue of THE WRITER will inaugurate a new feature 
of poetry criticism by Robert Hillyer, whose series on the tech- 
nique of modern poetry has been widely popular. Mr. Hillyer 
will criticise two poems every month, without mentioning the 
authors’ names. Any subscriber to THE WRITER desiring to sub- 
mit poems for such criticism may send them to Mr. Hillyer in 
| care of THE WRITER. Please note that no copies of poems will 


be returned, whether or not they are discussed. 
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Writing and Placing the Children’s Play 


By Constance D’Arcy MacKay 


HERE is an art about which no book 

has ever been written; about which 
the card catalogues of the vastest public 
libraries are silent; about which no brochure 
is passed from hand to hand. And yet it is 
a craft that is sedulously practiced not only 
in Europe but in America. It thrives in play- 
houses and classrooms, in colleges, in Little 
Theatres, and in teachers’ training schools. 
Great playwrights as well as the veriest be- 
ginners have experimented with it. It is the 
art of the children’s play. 

What is its fascination for the playwright 
or the tyro? Only in a very few instances is 
it a thing of great money making power. The 
poet and the children’s playwright are alike 
in knowing that their reward, as Robert 
Louis Stevenson has said, must be in the 
work itself. 

There have been a few instances where 
children’s plays have brought fame and for- 
tune to their authors: “Peter Pan,” by Bar- 
rie; “Editha’s Burglar” and “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” by Frances Hodgson Burnett; 
“The Blue Bird,’ by Maeterlinck (which 
with the exception of a few scenes is really a 
children’s play), and perhaps a little less suc- 
cessful from the monetary point of view, but 
every whit as delightful, “Treasure Island,” 
by Jules Eckert Goodman, “Snow White,” by 
Jessie Graham White, and, for children who 
are a little older, “Prince and Pauper,” “The 
Piper,” “Little Women,” “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,” and ‘‘Mother Carey’s 
Chickens.” 

Since this range covers twenty years, it is 
evident that no great financial reward can be 
looked for. No, it is the lure of the work it- 
self — the touch of fantasy that delights the 
experienced playwright, the deliberate step- 
ping back into romance, history, or faerie, 
the Never Never Land of childhood. And for 


the inexperienced playwright it offers a won- 
derful field for the testing, strengthening, and 
developing of his powers. Nor are the finan- 
cial rewards of the average successful chil- 
dren’s play which is given in Little Theatres, 
colleges, and schools a sneezing matter. 

Percival Wilde (himself the author of sev- 
eral charming children’s plays, including 
“Reverie” and “The Toy Shop”), has re- 
cently intimated that such a children’s play 
taken over a certain number of years, will, if 
it proves popular, bring its author a sum in 
at least four figures. To gain this figure — or 
perhaps to have his rewards run into five 
figures — the playwright takes into account 
magazine rights, book rights, second serial 
rights, production rights, and (but this is 
very rare) movie rights, though it is hoped 
that with the new movement for movies there 
will actually be children’s movies and then 
these rights will yield more revenue. 

Children’s plays read over the radio bring 
money to the reader; but not to the author 
of the plays. Perhaps, this, too, will change. 

American managers nowadays will not con- 
sider children’s plays, so it is of no use for 
the tyro to waste time on that field. But in a 
practical notebook should be kept a list of 
Children’s Theatres and Little Theatres to 
which his play may be sent when it is com- 
pleted. An even wiser method is to try out 
the play under an assumed name and a tem- 
porary title in the locality in which the author 
lives, testing the response of the child au- 
dience, watching to see where the play needs 
cutting, or strengthening, or crystallizing. 
Playwriting is rewriting. But, as has already 
been suggested, it is the joy of the work itself 
which has led such well-known dramatists as 
Lady Gregory, Walter de la Mare, and Milne 
to dip their experienced pens into the rainbow 
fluid of fantasy. 
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The initial idea! Aye, there’s the rub. 
Where is that to come from? If the dramatist 
evolves an idea from his own consciousness, 
that is one thing; but suppose, instead, he 
dramatizes some existing story? In the lat- 
ter case, if the story is copyrighted, he must 
obtain the consent of author and publisher, 
and share a portion of his royalties. 

In case he evolves his own idea there is 
the duplication pitfall to look out for. The 
idea may seem new to its happy author, yet 
suppose it is not? How is he to know? 

The best thing to do in this case is to take 
a fountain pen and a notebook and delve in 
the children’s shelves of the nearest public 
library, going over children’s plays, making a 
check list of what has been done, and seeing 
the exact mode in which successful writers of 
children’s plays have gone about their work. 

There are, too, in public libraries, avail- 
able lists of children’s plays which give the 
plots of each. These can be rapidly gone over. 
If the would-be dramatist finds his plot is a 
new one, or if, after copious reading of the 
best and latest stories for children, he finds 
a theme, and gets permission to dramatize it, 
he is then ready to get to work. 

He first makes a scenario or complete out- 
line of the play. This outline will either grow 
or diminish as he works on it, and by the 
time he gets it done he will know whether he 
has the material for a one-act, two-act, or 
three-act play. Just here is where many be- 
ginning dramatists make a great mistake. 
With only material enough for a one-act play 
they try to evolve three acts. 

Suppose it is a one-act play about the 
dream-children of Charles Lamb in which he 
is the sole adult figure and the rest wee play- 
ers. What do you know of Charles Lamb? 
How does he express himself in his essays? 
In his letters? How shall a wistful dream- 
like quality be given to the play? Will it not 
be a one-act play of twilight-colored mood? 

Or is it a two-act play about Kate Green- 
away? What were her pictures? What was 
her life? Will it not be a play of delicate pas- 


tel shades suggesting hawthorne and English 
hedgerows? 

Playwriting for children is governed by the 
same rules as playwriting for adults. There 
must be a beginning, a middle, and an end. 
There must be what the Greeks declared was 
the essence of drama—struggle. The younger 
son sets out to reach a goal. Three times he is 
frustrated, but in the end he succeeds. His 
frustrations and final success may be given 
in one act or in three acts. But each scene, 
each bit of dialogue, must speed him on his 
way, must be built toward a climax. 

Yet there is one rule wherein children’s 
playwriting differs from adult playwriting; 
and that is, its theme must be one which chil- 
dren ‘will appreciate, its dialogue must be 
within their comprehension. That is, the play 
must be written for the child mind. It must 
contain the essence of the things which chil- 
dren think about when they are by them- 
selves, and the children’s playwright can best 
capture this feeling by looking back to his or 
her own childhood, and writing from that 
standpoint. This does not mean that the plays 
should be namby-pamby. Far from it. Al- 
though he never wrote plays for children, Ed- 
mond Rostand had this sense of the small 
intimate fairy world of very little children 
as shown by his making a morning-glory into 
a telephone: his raindrops that are “sweet 
sky-born water caught in cups of stone.” 


In writing a children’s play cut the lines to 
a minimum. Adults can be interested in dia- 
logue, but a child audience is interested in 
what is done. The tyro can watch this truth 
in action by closely observing the next chil- 
dren’s play he sees. 

The manner in which children’s plays are 
written counts for much, whether poetic, or 
romantic, or symbolic, or fairy-like, or quaint- 
ly homespun. They should never be clapped 
together with the thought: “Oh, well, they are 
only children! This is good enough for them.” 
Strangely enough, no one is more swift to 
sense this kind of play-writing than children 
themselves. 
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Any sound work done in the writing of 
children’s plays has one great compensation 
other than that of money—the compensation 
of longevity. Fashions in adult plays come 
and go; what is new today is old tomorrow; 
but children’s plays are written outside of 
time. They belong to an imaginative world 
that continues to exist for succeeding genera- 
tions. 

It need scarcely be added that the begin- 
ning playwright should see all the produc- 
tions of children’s plays in whatever theatre 
they are available, or, failing that, in the 
school. 

Study the child audience. Talk with teach- 
ers, directors, librarians. Watch the points 
made so quietly, yet, oh, so surely, by the 
children’s story teller! Above all, keep a note- 
book of this quest. It may prove invaluable 
later on for consultation, for teaching, for 
producing, or for articles. 

For the completed manuscript, neatly 
typed and bound, the would-be playwright 
keeps a list of possible Little Theatres, Chil- 
dren’s Theatres, and special Christmas Mati- 
nee groups where plays can be sent; also a 
list of places where prizes are offered for play 
competitions. As the MS. travels from place 
to place its author will keep in mind Dis- 
raeli’s heartening dictum: “Victory is the 
power to wait.” 

For a sum the value of which will be worth 
five times as much to him later the tyro can 
secure the opinion of an expert literary agent 
on his play, with a detailed criticism. And, of 
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course, playwriting courses in colleges and 
dramatic institutes are also available. 

Often, in order to get the right type of 
tryout, the young dramatist will have to un- 
dertake the production of his own play. This 
is often more exacting than it sounds. 
Whether the players are young adults or 
children, there will be an immense amount of 
detail connected with it. Even though a pro- 
ducing committee is thoroughly organized, un- 
less it is one that is used to workshop meth- 
ods, there must still be one dominating di- 
rector who will correlate all the business and 
see to all the loose ends. Sometimes ne such 
experienced committee can be found, and 
then it falls to the lot of the young director- 
dramatist to see to the auditorium, the lights, 
the properties, the costumes, and the inci- 
dental music, if there is any, as well as con- 
ducting the rehearsals, and counseling on all 
such matters as the layout of programs, print- 
ing, tickets, sale of seats, advertising, press- 
work, photographs for papers, and posters for 
stores. 

By the time the first performance is over, 
the producer-dramatist of the children’s play 
will have gained not only a profound knowl- 
edge of child psychology, but at least a crafts- 
man’s actual knowledge of the difficulties and 
subtleties of playwriting and producing and 
a rudimentary knowledge of costume, paint- 
ing, lighting, and the business side of the the- 
atre. He will, perhaps, have become what 
Gordon Craig has termed “‘a theatre worker.” 
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When the Tail Wags the Dog 


By ELizABETH EMMETT 


HIS being the age of confessions, it was 

not so startling as it was dispiriting to 
read in a magazine for writers the cheerful 
admission that advertisers and advertising 
agencies are the power behind many of the 
editorial chairs. 


“Decry as young authors will,” says the magazine, 
“the preference of many national magazines for ‘big 
names,’ it should not be difficult to see the point of 
view of an editor confronted by this situation: In 
many cases, it is pointed out, the advertisers and 
advertising agencies, instead of merely looking at the 
circulation figures of the magazines with which they 
contemplate placing their contributions are wont to 
demand: ‘Who will write for your magazine next 
year ?” 


I am not one of those who decry the pref- 
erence for big names — provided that the big 
names are backed by big stories— but it 
seems to me that this acknowledgment of 
coercion by advertisers and submission by 
editors is the ultimate insult not only to the 
writing craft but to the reading public as 
well. 

Granted that the chief source of revenue 
derived from magazine publishing comes from 
advertisements, is there not a possibility of 
killing the goose that lays the golden egg? In 
other words, may not readers become exasper- 
ated to the point where they will decline to 
buy the magazines that seem to be primarily 
house-organs for commercial products, with a 
sprinkling of fiction and miscellany for bait? 

In one of the best so-called woman’s maga- 
zines, there are one hundred and three full 
pages devoted to advertising in comparison 
with fifty-one pages of the stuff that maga- 
zines should be made of. And when it comes 
to that diabolical device of breaking stories 
and articles into innumerable pieces and scat- 
tering them at random through advertising 
matter, you will find the proportion about 


evenly balanced. The result is a magazine so 
heavy and clumsy that it is impossible to read 
it with any comfort. 


Some of these magazines have greatly re- 
duced their price, due, no doubt, to the profits 
from the gluttony of advertisers. Personally, 
I prefer to pay a fair price for a magazine that 
I can read without irritation detracting at- 
tention from the printed page. Acting upon 
this preference, I have discontinued buying 
the cumbersome magazines and turn the pen- 
nies thus released into the coffers of a few of 
the higher quality magazines that keep ad- 
vertisements where they belong; in a section 
by themselves. 


Just how originated the idiosyncrasy that 
an advertisement gained prestige by intruding 
upon stories and articles always has been a 
mystery to me. Certainly no discriminating 
reader is going to pause midway in a story by 
Galsworthy, Conrad, Willa Cather, or any 
other artist, to read an advertisement for 
tooth paste or pancake flour. If he is inter- 
ested enough in advertisements to read them 
at all he will be interested enough to seek 
them out in their proper place at the proper 
time. Those flamboyant, rhapsodic blurbs that 
many of the advertisements have degenerated 
into are becoming as tiresome and annoying 
to the reader as the disfiguring billboards are 
to the motorist. 


When I am told that advertisers have the 
last word as to what literature shall be offered 
us, and when I read some of the literature (?) 
for which they stand sponsors, I shudder at 
thought of what the mental diet of readers 
is destined to be. Is it in an attempt to show 
us Fiction as she should be fictionized that we 
find the advertisers stealing the thunder of the 
short story writer to boom on their own com- 
mercial pages? True, as yet, technique seems 
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an unknown quality to them, and their fiction 
is of the old-fashioned variety centering 
around queens and princesses and lovely la- 
dies of high renown. Only by patiently wal- 
lowing through a mass of irrelevant matter — 
extracts from the peerage; ravishing descrip- 
tions of ladies high-born or of high fame; 
democratic references to the Social Register; 
and splashy chronicling of the doings of the 
socially elect — can one find the gist of many 
of the advertisements in these days. 

Could even the most clever adept at solving 
cross word puzzles or guessing riddles find 
the missing link between this little rhapsody 
and the clasmic beautifier and cold cream that 
the advertisement sponsors: 


“Oh, the glamour of New York in the purple dusk 
of twilight — what witcheries of the night as dark- 
ness falls, and midtown, this modern Bagdad, flashes 
to fairyland and splendor under the myriad lights of 
Broadway. Amid the throngs peopling the theatres 
and supper clubs are many women whose names 
appear in the Social Register of two continents.” 


No matter how skilful one may be in an- 
ticipating the end of baffling mystery stories, 
would he suspect that SOAP was to be the 
dénouement to a tale beginning in this 
fashion: 


“The Italian ambassador arrives. Dinners, dances, 
bathing parties . . . The Brazilian envoy arrives. A 
lawn fete, a polo match, in honor of a distinguished 
Russian prince . . . Tennis week. The Horse Show. 
A wedding of international interest. Yachting, sail- 
ing, golf on the Ocean Links . . . the Newport 
season!” 


Or, in other words, PIFFLE! 
Is the following drama, or melodrama: 


THERE WAS A MOMENT OF SILENCE. 


A Princess incognito? Surely, the distinguished 
Lady must be that at least. For, to whom else would 
this royal tribute of silence be paid? And who but a 
lovely Princess could be so marvelously chic? The 
Lady refuses to tell her name, but the secret of her 
chic is out. She is dressed by the most famous 
couturier of Paris, and her perfume is (.......... - 


Chic, it seems, like murder will out. Would 
that the perpetrators of so chic an advertise- 
ment might be tried by jury and receive a 
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life sentence of banishment from the maga- 
zines. 

Was this blurb, sprawling over a full page 
purchased by a soap advertiser, primarily in- 
tended to boost soap or royalty: 


“Her Majesty, Victoria Eugenia, Queen of Spain, 
is granddaughter of Queen Victoria, niece of King 
Edward. 

Queen Victoria Eugenia of Spain embodies the 
English ideal of queenly beauty. Violet eyes, of a tall 
erect figure, wavy golden hair and that ‘incompar- 
able soft peach bloom English skin.’ This gift of 
beauty foreordained her not only for a throne but for 
what is denied most queens —a love match. 

For the King of Spain who beheld her first while 
on a visit to her uncle, the late King Edward VII of 
England, fell in love with her at sight and chose 
her from among many royal princesses. 

English princess though she was — Victoria Ena of 
Battenburg, granddaughter of Queen Victoria — the 
lovely queen adapted herself with amazing grace to 
the laws and customs of a strange new land. 

In place of the gently rolling English country- 
side in tender lyric green she saw the startling drama 
that is Spain... .” 


And so on ad nauseam with her devotion 
to her royal bridegroom, her domestic and ar- 
tistic accomplishments, a description of her in 
state robes, in tennis garb, skating, dancing, 
and sitting on a horse. 


All these gorgeous pageants, wherein we 
see royalty receiving her subjects in state 
when with “royal robes flowing from her snow 
white shoulders, her hair an aureole of gold 
beneath her crown, she is the incarnation of 
a queen,” invariably degenerate into an anti- 
climax and close on a soapy ending — which 
can become as tiresome as the happy ending 
which the realists decry. 


A Gargantua whose greed is insatiable; 
thus looms the modern advertising menace. Is 
it difficult to foresee the time when, not con- 
tent with tweaking the editorial ear, it will 
demand the editorial chair? Then, doubtless, 
every story will be written around soap or 
tooth-paste; cures for baldness and panaceas 
for all the ills that flesh is heir to; Aunt 
Minerva’s Pancake Flour and Uncle Joshua’s 
Favorite Weed. 
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The Lasting Love of Lucius Lymburgh 


(AN ADVERTISING MAN WRITES A STORY) 


By Francis B. FRANK 


THE WRITER is interested in brief satires on affectations 
in literary presentation, especially on the hack-written 
type of literature to be found in the mass of editorials, 
movies, plays, reviews, and confessional magazines. 


S Lucius neared the impressive portals of 

the Picayune, a residence hotel of re- 

finement, he sensed an aristocratic atmosphere 

of pervading charm that is essentially “Pic- 
ayune.” 

It was in a truly convenient location, near 
the shopping, theatrical and business locales 
— close to everything that counts! 

Swiftly, surely, yet unhurriedly, the marvel- 
ously silent elevator conveyed him to his 
dwelling place — his castle! 

The apartment, one of the finest of the fine, 
was replete with every modern accessory con- 
ducive to the comfort and well-being of its 
guest. It offered everything the fastidious 
fashionable could wish for —large windows, 
iceless refrigeration, spacious rooms, luxurious 
foyers — all things, complete in every detail, 
were at hand! 

Flawlessly accoutred, charmingly appointed, 
with artistry expressed in every line of its 
design, the Picayune had one purpose — to 
meet the demands of the discerning few! 

A moment later, the butler anonunced Ce- 
celia Cedartree. He felt at once the invigorat- 
ing, enervating effect of his favorite breakfast 
food! 

Hastily, he shed his smoking jacket — 


handsomely brocaded, silk-lined and hand- 
sewn throughout. In a jiffy he donned more 
formal habiliments reflecting character and 
dignity in keeping with the conservatism of 
the present-day executive. 

She came! Lucius felt a glow of content — 
a thrill of pleasure! 

All was well! He just knew she would be 
wearing them! 

Lucius sighed bewilderingly. There before 
his very eyes were the lips that he would love 
to crush. 

He laid aside the clear crystal tumbler, 
exquisitely shaped and polished to perfection. 
“I’m sorry that you find me in this condition,” 
he remarked. 

“Oh, don’t let it worry you for a moment,” 
she answered, “I love to see a man drink 
milk!” 

“Fact is,” explained Lucius, “I need some- 
thing stimulating — something that puts pep 
in my step, and enables me to start with a 
fresh outlook on life. I have just walked a 
mile fora...” 

“How satisfying,” she interrupted mildly, 
and continued, “Lucius dear, could you blow 
some my way?” 
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Style and Vocabulary Test 


[Eprtor’s Nore: A recent similar test proved so popular that we shall offer others from time 
to time. Here is an opportunity to compare your selection of words with that of a great 
writer in the past. In the following selection from the writing of Ben Jonson three syno- 
nyms, or near synonyms, are occasionally inserted in italics. In each of these cases, one of the 
italicized words is that actually used by the author. Encircle, or underline, the words which 
you would have selected and then turn to page 153 and check your selection with the words 


which were employed by the author. ] 


OR a man to write well, there are re- 

quired three necessaries—to read the 
best authors, observe the best speakers, and 
much exercise of his own style. In style, to 
consider what ought to be written, and after 
what manner, he must first think and ex- 
cogitate his matter, then choose his words, 
and examine the (1) importance, weight, con- 
sequence, of either. Then take care, in plac- 
ing and (2) grouping, arranging, ranking both 
matter and words, that the composition be 
comely; and to do this with diligence and 
often. No matter how (3) slow, prosaic, un- 
interesting the style be at first, so it be la- 
boured and accurate; seek the best, and be 
not glad of the forward (4) fancies, ideas, 
conceits, or first words, that offer themselves 
to us; but judge of what we invent, and order 
what we approve. Repeat often what we have 
formerly written; which beside that it helps 
the consequence, and makes the juncture bet- 
ter, it (5) stimulates, quickens, revives the 
heat of imagination, that often cools in the 
time of setting down, and gives it new 
strength, as if it grew lustier by the (6) 
going back, return, recession. As we see in 
the contention of leaping, they jump farthest 
that fetch their race largest; or, as in throw- 
ing a dart or javelin, we force back our arms 
to make our loose the stronger. Yet, if we 
have a fair gale of wind, I forbid not the 
steering out of our sail, so the favour of the 
gale deceive us not. For all that we invent doth 
please us in the conception of birth, else we 


would never set it down. But the safest is to 
return to our judgment, and handle over 
again those things the (7) facility, ease, easi- 
ness of which might make them justly sus- 
pected. So did the best writers in their begin- 
nings; they imposed upon themselves care 
and industry; they did nothing rashly; they 
obtained first to write well, and then custom 
made it easy and a habit. By little and little 
their matter showed itself to them more (8) 
plentifully, abundantly, fully; their words 
(9) responded, replied, answered, their com- 
position followed; and all, as in a well- 
ordered family, presented itself in the place. 
So that the sum of all is, ready writing makes 
not good writing, but good writing brings on 
ready writing. Yet, when we think we have 
got the faculty, it is even then (10) wise, 
good, desirable to (11) resist, oppose, with- 
stand it, as to give a horse a check sometimes 
with a bit, which doth not so much stop his 
course as stir his mettle. Again, whither a 
man’s genius is best able to reach, thither it 
should more and more contend, lift and dilate 
itself; as men of low stature raise themselves 
on their toes, and so ofttimes get even, if not 
(12) eminent, distinguished, celebrated. Be- 
sides, as it is fit for (13) developed, experi- 
enced, grown and (14) capable, able, quali- 
fied writers to stand of themselves, and work 
with their own strength, to trust and en- 
deavour by their own (15) talents, endow- 
ments, faculties, so it is fit for the beginner 
and learner to study others and the best. For 
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the mind and memory are more sharply (16) 
exercised, disciplined, trained in comprehend- 
ing another man’s (17) possessions, belong- 
ings, things than our own; and such as accus- 
tom themselves and are familiar with the best 
authors shall ever and anon find somewhat 
of them in themselves, and in the (18) ex- 
pression, revelation, disclosure of their minds, 
even when they feel it not, be able to utter 





something like theirs, which hath an authority 
above their own. Nay, sometimes it is the re- 
ward of a man’s study, the praise of quoting 
another man fitly; and though a man be more 
prone and able for one kind of writing than 
another, yet ye must exercise all. For as in an 
instrument, so in style, there must be a (19) 
harmony, concord, unison in consent of parts. 


Use and Abuse of Dialect 


By KATHARINE Hopkins CHAPMAN 


ITH regard to writing dialect I will not, 

for fear of being convicted of incon- 
sistency, go so far as to repeat Punch’s la- 
conic advice about marriage: “Don’t”; but I 
will pass along our black Mammy’s warning 
when she sees one about to use rouge: “Put 
on jess er smidgin, Honey. It’ll show up bet- 
tah ’n er whole kalsomine.” 

As a writer I have used few idioms except 
that of the negro, which comes to me, alas! 
more readily than English pure and unde- 
filed —I, like Uncle Remus’s Bre’r Rabbit, 
having been “bo’n an’ bred in de briah- 
patch” of the South. Of course, I have now 
and then when under necessity of speech for 
some minor character, cribbed exclamations 
and assembled a few sentences which I hoped 
would pass muster for Irish, Jewish, or Swe- 
dish, as the case demanded. Have n’t you? 

However, as a reader I have suffered many 
things in the name of dialect, and roamed a 
wide range of patois. Huge hunks of queer 
jargons have choked my mental epiglottis, 
alienating me from some authors. I have, ac- 
cording to my mood and the density of the 
dialect, wrestled with, skimmed, skipped, or 
slung aside whole stories and even books 
of composed dialects fearfully and wonder- 
fully constructed from the speech of many 
peoples. These were good of their kinds, 


doubtless, but they were presented in too 
wholesale lots; irritating to the eye and dis- 
couraging to the brain to decipher. Dialect 
adds relish to a story, but one doesn’t care 
for a meal composed entirely of relishes. 
There was a period when entire tales writ- 
ten in patois were popular, but the style soon 
passed. A baker’s dozen exceptions survive, 
but survive only as the exceptions which 
prove the rule. Especially was this “whole- 
hog or none” style adopted by Southern 
writers, probably because of the variety and 
abundance of such material all about them. 
I believe this massive, unalleviated use of 
negro and “po’ white trash” dialect killed off 
many fine writers and delayed for a decade 
the entrance of others into the field of na- 
tional magazines. Do you often begin to read 
a story which lurks behind a smoke-screen of 
mis-spelled words, further pock-marked with 
innumerable apostrophes? Neither do I. Be- 
cause there is too much easily read, straight 
American for which I have n’t time for me 
to cut down the precious margin by under- 
taking to decipher a solid wall of dialect. The 
same is true, doubtless, of many readers. 
However, a dash of folk-speech here and 
there throughout a story laid in the Bowery, 
out West, among the Creoles, down East, or 
out where the Swedes hold sway, helps to 
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differentiate and locate the story, imparting 
life and raciness to the characters. I hasten 
to add the popular Cape Cod, lest you think 
me out of date! But all these speech-spices 
should be sprinkled lightly here and there 
throughout the story. 

Common sense must be exercised also in 
the spelling or rather mis-spelling of dialect. 
Some writers appear to think that in dialect 
every possible word should be spelled differ- 
ently from its correct way, no matter how it 
is pronounced. For instance, take the word 
“whole” in Mammy Tamzie’s advice. . 
(Did n’t I tell you her name? Well, it is Tam- 
zie, and she wears an _ honest-to-goodness 
bandanna head-kerchief.) Why spell that 
“whole” “hole,” as I have seen done in dia- 
lect? It is unnecessary, because all pronounce 
it the same, and the change may lead to con- 
fusion, especially if the story should develop 
a real hole. In like manner, I have seen 
Colonels demoted to Kernels, have n’t you? 

One might think that Mammy Tamzie 
would not be apt to employ the word “kal- 
somine.” If so, that one simply is not familiar 
with the negro’s insatiable eagerness for im- 
posing words. It is a racial obsession. Does 
she call the refrigerator an ice-box? No in- 
deed, she says “freeze-ater”; my friend’s Kel- 
vinator she marvels at as a “Hoodoo Sel- 
finator.” Occasionally for short periods 
Mammy Tamzie, whom I inherited, is left in 
charge of our high-school daughter. If dur- 
ing her administration the boys and girls get 
up a moonlight picnic or other jaunt, Mammy 
Tamzie with-holds fried chicken, beaten bis- 
cuit, and angel-food cake until they satisfy 
her demand: “Who’s gwine ter shampoo dis 
pahty?” A chaperone they must produce be- 
fore she will release the lunch. 

If writers who are not familiar with their 
speech wish to introduce negro or white 
Southerners into their work, they should not 
imagine they can achieve the effect by sprink- 
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ling the conversation with indiscriminate 
“‘you-alls.” Such seems to be a popular de- 
lusion. No Southerner, black or white, ever 
uses this idiom when addressing or referring 
to one person. It is always employed in the 
plural— eminent authors and Broadway 
comedians to the contrary notwithstanding. 
When these black-face comedians bring their 
synthetic monologues South their audiences 
often laugh at instead of with them because 
of this very mistake. It is a test of the genu- 
ineness of Southern dialect —so don’t you- 
all commit that error again. 

The error is imbedded and wide-spread, but 
it is error. I have heard and used “you-all” 
my entire life, but I have never heard it em- 
ployed in the singular except by outsiders. 
To give authority to this statement, I con- 
dense from memory the gist of an article on 
this subject by the late Dr. C. Alphonso 
Smith, head of the English department at the 
University of Virginia, Exchange Roosevelt 
Professor at Berlin (before we exchanged 
scraps of paper), and afterward head of the 
English department at the United States Na- 
val Academy at Annapolis. Dr. Smith wrote a 
“Defense of the Way Cultured Southerners 
Use You-All,” in which he said, “Since ‘Ye’ 
was abandoned as the plural of ‘you,’ ‘you- 
all’ is a finer distinction than otherwise can 
be obtained in English.” He proved his con- 
tention by quotations from the Bible and 
Shakspere, and by examples of awkwardness 
and confusion often arising in modern Eng- 
lish without it, and the clarity resulting from 
its proper use. 

At present, few writers employ dialect of 
any kind for the main body of the story, or 
inject it in solid phalanx. But it is popular 
and effective when used in broken doses, to 
enhance characterization, or to deepen local 
color. “Put on jess er smidgin, Honey-writer. 
It'll show up bettah ’n er whole kalsomine, 
an’ dat’s de gawspul trufe!” 
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The Manuscript Clubs 


A REGULAR department which seeks to discover the value of the sociat 
group of writers as a critical guide to the work of its members. 


Editor, THE WRITER: 


The meetings of the Scribes’ Club of 
Spokane have been uniformly interesting and 
well attended for nine years, in spite of the 
fact that we have no system of fines or pen- 
alties for non-attendance or for non-participa- 
tion. We find that the writing bug compels its 
victims to scratch, even though they have to 
drop everything to do so. There are eighteen 
of us with the bug, all women but one. 


We meet every Thursday afternoon, and 
whenever a fifth Thursday occurs in the 
month, we have a social meeting with refresh- 
ments and literary stunts at the home of one 
of the members. Business is attended to 
briefly at the regular meetings, and most mat- 
ters of that nature are referred to a commit- 
tee appointed by the leader elected from our 
number to preside at the sessions. The other 
officer is a treasurer who keeps a list of the 
members and collects from each the sum of 
twenty-five cents a month. This money is 
used to buy books or periodicals of reference. 

We have no requirements for admission ex- 
cept the will to write, and those who are in- 
terested and really desirous of criticism at- 
tend as regularly as possible. We welcome 
authors of all classes. It makes no difference 
what sort of manuscripts they write, nor 


whether they are successful or not. Contrary 
to the opinion of A. C. L. we think that a 
short-story creator may be a good writer and 
critic of poetry, and vice versa. 

We have no trouble with levity nor the dis- 
cussion of extraneous topics. Assignments are 
made occasionally to ensure full programs, 
but as a rule there is no lack of material for 
criticism. 

When the meeting opens, the members an- 
nounce, in turn, whether there have been any 
acceptances or checks during the week. This 
encouraging part of the program is followed 
by the presentation of new material. The 
author reads her manuscript without inter- 
ruption, We think that is a matter of courtesy 
as well as of expediency. The club members 
use notebooks to jot down criticisms of all 
sorts, and are not backward in picking things 
to pieces without regard for the author’s feel- 
ings, when we think it necessary, nor do we 
spare the praise when we are held spellbound 
by a heart-stirring verse or story. Often the 
manuscript is rewritten and reread at a later 
meeting and sold the first time out. 

The most convincing proof of our success 
is the fact that we have been the inspiration 
for the formation of four or five similar clubs 
in the city. B. H. G. 

Spokane, Washington 
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AN AUTHORS’ MONTHLY FORUM 





WILLIAM DORSEY KENNEDY, Editor 


WILLIAM H. HILLS, Consulting Editor 
MARGARET GORDON 
BERTHA W. SMITH 


JOHN GALLISHAW 
ROBERT HILLYER 
BURGES JOHNSON 





Editorial and Business Offices at 1430 Massachusetts AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
Unsolicited manuscripts, if not accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes, will not be 
returned and the Editors will not enter into correspondence about them. 

Entered at the Boston Postoffice as Second Class Mail Matter. 

Subscription postpaid, $3.00 per year; foreign, $3.36. Advertising Rates on Request. 


Note to Subscribers: Notice of change of address, stating both OLD and NEW address, must 
be received not later than the 5th of the month. Otherwise the next issue will go to the OLD 
address, and subscriber should send necessary postage to his postmaster to forward to new address. 





HIS is the Fortieth Anniversary number 

of THe Writer. In April, 1887, the first 
issue appeared, edited by William H. Hills 
and Robert Luce. On the editorial masthead 
the purposes of the magazine were thus de- 
fined: 


To be helpful, interesting, and instructive to all 
literary workers. 

To give plain and practical hints, helps, and sug- 
gestions about preparing and editing manuscript 

To collect and publish the experiences, experiments, 
and observations of literary people, for the bene- 
fit of all writers. 

To note improved methods and labor-saving devices 
for literary workers. 

To discuss in a practical way interesting questions of 
etymology, grammar, rhetoric, or verse-making. 
To print entertaining personal articles by and about 

noted literary people. 
To record the important news of the literary world. 


To aid young writers in reaching the public by ad- 
vising them how to make their copy salable. 
To be of value to the writers of sermons, lectures, 
letters; to the student of language; to the lover 
of literature; to all, in brief, who write for the 
newspaper, the magazine, or the book-publisher. 


Mr. Hills, still a member of the editorial 
staff, was one of the original editors. His 
service has been one of the longest in maga- 
zine history and few can boast that theirs has 
been more conscientiously devoted to the in- 
terests of readers. Independence has been the 
solid foundation of success. 

On this occasion, marking the end of two 
decades of successful publication, it is fitting 
that the new members of the board should 
extend to Mr. Hills and Miss Gordon their 
congratulations, in which many of the old 
readers of THE WRITER will most heartily 
join. 
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A TEN-DOLLAR prize is awarded each month for the best 
letter published in this department. 


ENGLISH MARKETS 


Editor, the Forum: 

I am an English Journalist and it has often oc- 
curred to me that the American writer is missing a 
whale-load of opportunity by not becoming ac- 
quainted with English markets for his work. The 
standard of writing in your country is higher and I 
imagine the competition is incredibly fierce. There 
must be many struggling “sophomores” way over 
who are not just good enough at the moment to win 
entry to your markets, but who might succeed in 
passing our barriers. The English editors do not 
demand English atmosphere; in fact they grab 
eagerly at anything in an American Wild West 
setting, because they know that the English public 
is keen on that sort of thing. One English maga- 
zine in particular—and there are many more — 
publishes practically nothing else but the work of 
Americans (handled, of course, by your literary 
agents and syndicates). They love ’em. 

So why don’t your young writers learn the Eng- 
lish markets on their own account and do the 
syndicates, etc., out of a job of money? This is 


where your own Journal would come in. You would 
engage an English journalist, somebody authoritative 
in England, to write up the English markets for you 
from an American angle. I think that your readers 
would say it’s a “wow.” 

We, in England, find it exceedingly hard to break 
into your markets and although your editors are 
far more courteous than ours, they do demand the 
goods. Give them the goods, however, and they sing 
like a fish, but ours will sometimes take any old 
dope for want of better. 

Your writers must not expect a munificent rate 
of pay in our markets; indeed it is poor compared 
with yours. Still I think your writers will say any 
payment is better than none at all, and, in any case, 
the market will doubtless be regular, for there is an 
“American” craze on, here just now. Our public re- 
gards your writers heroically, ours are nothing, yours 
are bathed in glamour . . . and so on. 

My advice to you all is to leap in while the going’s 
good. T. H. Fisher. 

London, England. 


THE VALUE OF MANUSCRIPT CLUBS 


Editor, the Forum: 

One of the finest constructive ideas was that in 
the Writer relative to local manuscript clubs, 
which would assume local, verbal, constructive 
criticism. A manuscript in the library and the same 
manuscript in a club during an evening session are 
two different things. The glamor is taken away. It 
loses that hypnotic effect on the writer that it 
possesses magically in the library. This is hard, and 
even painful, on the author. It shows new angles, 
and jolts the writer out of his attitude toward his 
own fiction. Honest constructive criticism in an in- 
formal way is very enlightening, and very, very 
helpful. All grow as they are in turn critics and 
criticized. Every town has several individuals of cul- 
ture who can lend their aid and judgment without 
themselves being authors, such being often the 


librarian, teachers of literature and moderns in the 
high school, often an editor on the local newspaper. 
For some reason a manuscript has a most uncanny 
power to conceal its blemishes and sins from the 
eyes of the one who wrote it, not to lose that until 
months of time have wasted themselves. The Manu- 
script Club will save that lost motion, and develop 
the author as well. Manuscripts, bunched or singly, 
sent in to an editor with the endorsement of a 
Manuscript Club will be not only very apt to have 
special favorable attention, but probably open to 
the Club special facilities for placing material that 
is a reflection of the taste of the Club, as proved 
by the manuscripts that are allowed to receive the 
endorsements. Louis Duncan Ray. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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PERSISTENCE 


Editor, the Forum: 

We tyros are constantly being admonished by 
those who have “arrived” that persistence in writing 
is the keynote of success. Therefore, we should write 
and write and keep on writing; send off Manuscripts 
that are unsalable, and keep on sending them off, 
regardless of the constant quantity of rejection slips 
received. 

A letter which I have just received from Robert 
Whitaker, a writer and editor, may furnish a few 
pertinent suggestions to beginners who, like myself, 
have enjoyed the experience of writing numerous 
short stories that keep on coming back. 

I quote verbatim from the letter: 

“First let me say emphatically that, great as per- 
sistence is, just sticking to it is in itself no promise 
whatever of success in the literary field. I have 
watched a big house-fly butt his head against a 
window pane, persistently enough, and quite vainly, 
because he did not get far enough away to see the 
open window space above him. I saw a quail in a 
cage, running most persistently back and forth, and 
getting only exercise out of it, though it was freedom 
he sought. Just writing stuff and sending it off and 
getting it back without any explanation is a pain- 
fully ineffective way of making a success of writing. 

“Jack London once told me, early in his career, 
just after he had won fame, ‘I used to send out all 
manner of manuscripts, stories, essays, verse, epi- 
grams, jokes, and they all came back as regularly 
as they went out. But after I discovered what was 
wrong with my stuff, I made my hit with my Alaska 
stories.’ 

“An ounce of understanding is worth a pound of 
mere stick-to-it-iveness, valuable as that last-named 
quality is. 

“Three things I would advise you to do. First, 
get hold of some books that have to do with the 
literary market, and study them carefully. Second, 
leave yourself open to discover the field in which 


“HELP ME ESCAPE! 


Editor, the Forum: 

“TI have been poor and unhappy all my life,” says 
a girl. “Give me a story in which I may see the 
good things of the world, luxury, freedom, love, such 
as would remake even me. If there must be ups and 
downs, let them turn out to be only misunderstand- 
ings.” 

“My husband has deserted me,” says a woman. 
“Write me a story of the home of which a girl 
dreams — ” 

The authors all over the world are listening, and 
they say, “You are right. We will form a school of 


IN WRITING 


you are going to win. And third, study the work of 
others who have arrived, and do not rush your own 
production too much. Study, I say, and I mean that 
word, STUDY! Take their articles and stories to 
pieces, and put them together again. Study their 
titles, their introductions. Study their whole mech- 
anism. Take yourself, and your work, seriously.” 

The tyro is just as likely to persist in making 
the same mistakes by merely “keeping on keeping 
on,” as he is to discover the weaknesses and faults 
of his work. 

No one can be taught to write who cannot write. 
Neither can anyone be taught to speak in public 
who is not a born speaker. But, as a professional 
lecturer, I know that the art of oratory may be 
greatly enhanced by proper attention being paid to 
certain fundamental “Dos” and “Don'ts,” proper be- 
ginnings, outlines, developments, and perorations. 

One may be a born musician, painter, actor, but 
he will not get far commercially until he learns and 
applies certain “Dos” and “Don’ts” of his particular 
craft. Hence, the writer may learn how to avoid 
certain errors of story construction, and to observe 
certain recognized rules, by submitting his work to 
the analysis of some trained critic for criticism; 
and by reading and studying recognized text-books 
on writing. 

An old deacon in a country church that had been 
afflicted by supply-preachers of mediocre ability 
from the theological seminary, once said to me: 

“God don’t call no man to preach who cain’t 
preach; but if the man whom God has called simply 
waits fer th’ Lord to fill his mouth — an’ is too durn 
lazy to prepare fer his ministry, he will find that 
th’ Lord will never fill his mouth with nothin’ but 
hot air.” 

May not the old deacon’s conclusion be applied 
with equal force to the business of writing salable 
material ? Charles S. Mundell. 

Oakland, Calif. 


—A STORY, QUICK!” 


literature. It is only for the philosophers and the 
scientists to dig into the depths that reveal sordid- 
ness, anyhow. Life may not be, was not intended to 
be, solved by the average man. Men may not pene- 
trate life; consequently they should all join in the 
worship of the sun, ‘without whose golden magic 
things would be no more than what they are.’ There 
is a dark side — dear, yes — but do you admire the 
suicides? What do you want from life? Take it 
through vicarious experience; look at these people, 
not so unlike yourself, that we will create for you.” 

And so the “life is thorny, give me the roses in 
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literature” school has been formed. Men and women 
consider it their duty to look for an escape from 
life in the books they read. They attempt to lose 
their very identities in pictures of the world as it 
ought to be. 

No wonder the happy ending has come to be 
considered practically inevitable. Writers are forced 
to be controlled by the commercial law of demand. 
And yet—is the happy ending as inevitable as it 
is thought to be? The “Let me escape! —a story, 
quick!” plan has worked, it is true. But as any 
stimulant, it brings its reaction. Rationalization is 
second nature to a man’s thought processes, but the 
very man for whom the happy endings are being 
written will tell you the second he closes the book 
that he has been hiding his head in the sand. He 
knows it, and is secretly ashamed of himself. Then 
he starts rationalizing again— “It rests me; it gives 
me courage.” And the writers turn out more happy 
endings. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the man does not care 
a hang about the happy endings. His words are 
truer than he knows—it is the rest he wants, the 
courage. He thinks that these are inseparable from 
the happy ending, and the author has believed him. 
But look once at the literature of the ages. When 
men are really suffering they do not go to comedy, 


to society verse, to the poetry that would make 
them forget. They find comfort, if it is given to 
them to find it, in works such as “Oedipus,” and 
“Prometheus Bound.” These characters suffered as 
few men do in our work-a-day world. And where 
are the Pollyanna stories in comparison, where is the 
significance of the final clinch, of the It-just-was- 
bound-to-come-out-all-right attitude? Which type 
of literature better prepares a man to face life? 
Which comes the nearer actually to giving him rest, 
to giving him the covrage that is needed for a 
good fight? 

For after all, it is meeting life bravely that counts, 
not deceiving oneself as to what life actually is. 
The reading public is intelligent enough to under- 
stand this. The man most insistent upon having 
everything in literature all peaches and cream would 
not, when it came right down to it, exchange a 
family reconciliation and worldly fame for the vision 
of living life with courage as it comes to the hero 
of such a novel as Mr. Hugh Walpole’s “Fortitude.” 
Glowing pictures and happy endings are as fairy 
stories compared with a complete edition of Shaks- 
pere’s works when it comes to fulfiling the real 
function of literature. The public will recognize this 
when authors do. Alice Wildey. 

Chicago, Illinois 


CATCH ’EM! 


Editor, the Forum: 

The idea that you bear and lose always seems so 
much finer and more important than the one you 
capture and keep that it is little less than tragedy 
to sit down and try vainly to recall the thought that 
you were too busy to write down at the time and 
have now —alas! —forgotten. After having had 
that experience time and time again, I set my wits 
to work to try to prevent its repetition. 

With few absolutely leisure hours at my disposal 
I learned —as has every other woman who tries to 
write in addition to fulfilling her immediate duties 
as a house-wife—that much of my thinking and 
planning must be done while my hands were busy 
with the routine of daily housework. There lay the 
difficulty. The new idea invariably flashes upon my 
mind, or the phrase over which I have struggled 
vainly at last rearranges itself gracefully, just at 
the inopportune moment when my hands are wet 
and soapy with dish-water (Has n’t it happened to 
you a hundred times in just that way?). If I wait 
until the dishes are done, and my hands are dried 
and ready for a pencil, I find that the precious 
thought has escaped, and I must spend hours trying 
to recapture it again — and sometimes never to suc- 
ceed. Then, too, if I allow myself to stop and dry 
my hands for the purpose of just jotting it down, I 


usually succumb to the temptation to write on and 
on, and by the time I again become aware of the 
interrupted task, I find a pan full of uninviting cold 
dish-water, and lunch-time fairly upon my _ heels. 
Then comes a breath-taking scramble to over-take 
the precious moments I have allowed to slip by. It 
was really a puzzle. 

So I worked out a plan which saves the day. Wet 
hands work havoc on a paper pad, but are power- 
less to ruin a slate. So now there is hanging, right 
beside the sink, a slate with a piece of chalk at- 
tached and when ideas come flocking through the 
bubbling suds it is not necessary even to wipe my 
hands before I catch the chalk and jot down the 
word or phrase that will clench the idea and keep 
it safe for future, more leisurely, reference. 

That, however, still left the other problem un- 
solved, of how to keep the ones which burst upon 
me when I am in the other end of the house with 
hands all oily from the dust-rag. One just can’t bear 
to spoil a note-book to which one must refer again 
and again, by covering its pages with greasy smears. 
But, ah! one doesn’t mind any number of spots 
on a scratch-pad. So now my apron pocket alwavs 
carries a pencil and cheap pad upon which I note 
all the dust-rag thoughts, and there they rest peace- 
fully until the moment comes when I can transfer 
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them to the more permanent note-book, where they 
await development. 

Now I welcome the routine tasks, for the many 
ideas which come can be taken care of, and I no 
longer need strive regretfully to coax back again 


that lost thought which leaped into the dish-pan 
and was ignominiously drowned! 
Fava K. Parker. 
Twin Falls, Idaho 


EDITORS AND SCHOOLS 


Editor, the Forum: 


In reply to your request for a letter on my expe- 


riences with editors and correspondence schools, I 
beg to say that: 


Some people claim the only way 

To make the job of writing pay 

Is to sweat and sweat from day to day 
In every pore, 

And when you have no more to say, 
Then write some more. 

I’ve tried the correspondence schools, 

But they are out to cozen fools; 

They stroke your t’s and send back rules 
And other trash; 

They look on writers as their tools 
For making cash. 


Some editors do rightly gauge 
My work, and give it half a page, 
And send one copy as my wage; 
No use to fight; 
It goes no good to storm and rage; 
They just sit tight. 


If any one can tell me where 
To sell my poems debonair, 


I'll send him, for ’tis only fair, 

One half the loot. 
I'll even forward him a pair 

Of boots to boot. 


Whenever poets strike the lyre, 
They hope to set the world on fire. 
Poor boobs! most editors conspire 
To damn your stuff. 
The only thing that they admire 
Is mush and bluff. 
A few there are who know what’s what, 
And shun the usual tommyrot, 
And some there are have even bought 
Pearls of mine, 
But these were poets, these were not 
The common swine. 


Some think your verse is very fine, 
But say ’tis not quite in their line; 
The slip they send when they decline 
Your ardor damps, 
But some, believe me, brothers mine, 
Will steal your stamps. 


George Winter Mitchell. 
Stamford, Conn. 


LARIATING THE LATENTS 


Editor, the Forum: 

Frequently, in perusing the best literature — and 
we aspirants for literary preferment should read a 
little of the classics daily —one meets with words 
which he does not use habitually. He may have seen 
the word frequently and may know its import, but 
it does not lie in the foreground of his mental vision 
ready to respond to his bidding at all times. Pro- 
fessor Albert Hancock denominates such words as 
“latent” in contra-distinction to dynamic words — 
those we use readily. 

It has afforded me much aid in enlarging my vo- 
cabulary to take my lariat and lasso these wild 
latent words and drive them into the dynamic cor- 
ral. They belong to us, but we get no profit from 
our proprietorship because when we want to ride 
them they are grazing over behind the hill. For in- 
stance, just this evening I have been reading Poe’s 


“Fall of the House of Usher.” I like to read Poe 
when I can concentrate on the charm and beauty of 
his diction and shut my eyes to the gloomy, funereal 
pictures he revels in. Reading him seems to me 
something akin to walking in the semi-twilight be- 
neath the towering forms of our gigantic California 
Redwoods. 

Just now in my reading I was arrested by this 
sentence: “There was an iciness, a sinking, a sicken- 
ing of the heart, an unredeemed dreariness of 
thought which no goading of the imagination could 
torture into aught of the sublime.” The words “un- 
redeemed” and “torture’— used in the sense of 
twisting — were latents to me. Not only had I never 
got them hitched to the buggy but I never even 
had a halter on them. They were thoroughly un- 
tamed so far as I was concerned. So I took the 
word “unredeemed” and as it were put it through 
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its paces like this: “The judge whose harsh and 
stern manner is unredeemed by any sunshine of 
humor.” And I tried other like sentences on it. I 
did the same with “torture,” — “torturing my kind 
words into slanderous remarks” and so forth. Now 
by using these words in sentences several times as 
we encounter them in our reading, we are driving 
the latents into the dynamic pen as it were, and if 
we exercise them now and then they will be of 
service. 

Here is another thought which I have found help- 
ful. I wonder if we lay sufficient stress on the form 
of our paragraphs. Earle says, “The triumph of 
modern art in writing is manifested in the structure 
of the paragraph. . . . The glory of French or 


English composition lies in the subtle combination 
of sentences which makes the paragraph... . 
Macaulay’s charm lies in his masterly command of 
the paragraph.” Genung writes, of it: “A continued 
current of thought; unbroken, undislocated, — this 
is its ideal.” 

When my manuscript is completed, I consider each 
paragraph in this way: I read the opening and clos- 
ing sentences and see if the thread of thought is 
maintained unbroken throughout; and when I dis- 
cover that I have wandered from my theme it is 
evidence that the work needs revising 

Vinton A. Holbrook. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


THE FRIENDLY CRITIC 


Editor, the Forum; 

Merton Gill, Harry Leon Wilson’s famous movie 
star, announced to an anxious public that his wife 
was at once his best friend and his severest critic. 
Well, possibly. Wives vary, and Merton’s may have 
been the ideal wife. But wives are n’t always friendly, 
and frequently they are devoid of critical ability. 
Some wives are sure that hubby’s chef-d’oeuvre is 
somewhat worse than mediocre; other wives believe 
that his slightest effort is above reproach. I’m afraid 
that most wives are biased critics when the work 
of their husbands is under consideration. 

Friends outside the family circle are even more 
unreliable as critics. In the first place, a friend 
hesitates about losing a friend, and, even when one 
insists that one wants the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth of the friend’s opinion, 
the friend is likely to lie pleasantly about the merits 
of the work under consideration. He may think it 
a terrible piece of claptrap; then he will probably 
say, “John, I have read that story you asked me to 
look over, and I think its great. I didn’t think you 
had it in you.” That sounds much better than: 
“John, I’m surprised at you. I didn’t think you’d 
be capable of anything so monumentally rotten. 
It’s awful. My criticism is: tear it up and start 


over.” The flattering statement of opinion not only 
sounds better than the latter piece of honesty, but 
it is much more likely to coincide with John’s own 
private opinion of his masterpiece. If your friends 
tell you it’s good, it may be good, but it may be 
very much otherwise. 

In the case I have outlined above, the cheerful 
liar may have had some critical ability. A more 
dangerous critic is the friend who has no critical 
sense at all. He will probably tell you that he has 
seen lots of stuff, no better, in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. When some well meaning friend tells you 
something like that, I would advise you to take 
your beloved manuscript home and (a) carefully 
revise it, (b) go over it again, and (c) perhaps 
consign it to the waste basket. 

Cherish your friends as friends, but beware of 
your friends as critics of your literary efforts. 

My experience has cenvinced me that the very 
best critics available are the editors who buy manu- 
scripts. If my scrap of art visits several editors with- 
out any encouragement, then I conclude that there 
must be some flaw somewhere. The editors don’t 
say much, but they can indicate volumes. 

E. C. Stewart. 

Montgomery, Alabama 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tus information as to the present special needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from the editors. Particulars 
as to conditions of prize offers should be sought from those 
offering the prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any 
periodical, writers should examine a copy of the magazine 
in question. — MARGARET GORDON, Manuscript Market 


Editor. 


RaE D. HeENKtE Company, Inc. — 45 
Fourth avenue, New York, is a new firm to 
enter the general publishing field. Mr. Henk!e 
says: “We have in preparation for early pub- 
lication several titles, including fiction and 
non-fiction, and shall gradually expand this 
list. In fiction we are interested primarily in 
good, clean material with an American back- 
ground — romance, humor, adventure, or 
mystery. We are not interested in the erotic 
or phornographic. And, like every other pub- 
lisher, we are looking for that young writer 
who really has something to say and the 
ability to say it well.” 


SHort Storres — Garden City, N. Y., is in 
the market for all classes and all lengths of 
outdoors action fiction. At the present time 
Mr. Maule is especially eager for complete 
novels or long novelettes, containing from 
40,000 to 60,000 words, with the scenes laid 
in the West, the North, the South Seas, or 
any other good thrilling outdoors background, 
as well as some mystery stories. He is always 
glad to see short stories with real plots, not 
exceeding 5,000 words, dealing with adven- 


ture, the outdoors, mystery, or sports in any 
place in the world. 


THE Det PuBLISHING ComPpANy — 97 Fifth 
avenue, New York, will soon publish a maga- 
zine of detective fiction, to be called Crime 
Mysteries, with Alice Strope as editor. The 
magazine will use stories, of from 3,000 to 
8,000 words; novelettes, containing approxi- 
mately 25,000 words; and serials, containing 
from 36,000 to 80,000 words. Miss Strope is 
particularly interested in stories of the action 
type dealing with criminals and detectives, 
but she also wants human interest crook 
stories, humorous crook stories, and psycho- 
logical crime stories. The crime element is 
essential, but Miss Strope adds that it is not 
necessary to have a detective in every story. 


THe Youtu’s CoMPANION —8 Arlington 
street, Boston, Mass., will continue to offer 
lively interest and a lively audience to young 
writers of particular promise. The Com- 
panion’s preference is for plausible, possible, 
stimulating, and respectable stories, and this 
includes stories of adventure and mystery, as 
well as stories of home life. 
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THE ROMANCE PUBLISHERS — 584 Drexel 
Building, New York, announce the publica- 
tion, beginning with the April issue, of a new 
monthly magazine, to be called Sentimental 
Stories. The magazine is in the market for 
clean, sentimental love stories, told in both 
the first and the third person, and for short 
verse of the same general character. 


THE SMart SET — 119 West Fortieth street, 
New York, at present is in need of young 
love stories, and of out-of-door or far West- 
ern stories. All stories must be told in the 
first person. Mr. Wilson, the managing editor, 
says that a good serial, which moves fast and 
is convincing as to the truth of the matter 
told, would also be read with interest just 
now. 


Mappox & GrRAY— 159 East Forty-eighth 
street, New York, are anxious to read book 
manuscripts with a strong narrative — any 
progression of circumstances which results in 
development or dissolution of character — 
against a thoughtful background. Manuscripts 
are accepted on the usual royalty basis. 


THe AMATEUR Movie Makers — 105 West 
Fortieth street, New York, wants fiction re- 
lating to amateur motion pictures, or stories 
from which working scenarios can be derived 
for publication within one month after the 
story appears. 


THe MICHELIN TrrE Company — Milltown, 
N. J., is planning to issue a dealer’s paper, 
printing, among other things, stories of suc- 
cessful Michelin dealers. The Company is 
now in the market for such stories, which 
should be accounts of “how it is done” rather 
than “how it should be done,” and be of 
human interest. Stories of interest about users 
of Michelin tires and tubes, or about the 
products themselves, are also wanted, and 
pictures are wanted whenever they are ob- 
tainable. 


LouDSPEAKER — 203 East Twelfth street, 
New York, a monthly radio magazine, is in 
the market for short stories, feature articles, 
humor, interviews, and photographs; also for 


articles, practical suggestions, and photo- 
graphs which will help the dealer sell radios. 
Scientific subjects are not wanted, but all 
material must deal with the radio, preferably 
with the radio and the home. Manuscripts 
must not exceed 1,500 words. 


THE JUNIOR WorRLD — 2704 Pine street, St. 
Louis, Missouri, wants some good adventure 
or travel short stories and serials suited to 
boys and girls of from nine to twelve. 


THE Rapio MAN’s MAGAZINE — 248 West 
Fifty-third street, New York, wants short 
radio articles in which women play a big part. 


CLuges — 799 Broadway, New York, at the 
present time especially wants detective and 
mystery novelettes, containing between 15,000 
and 20,000 words. Such stories must be filled 
with a maximum amount of action and sus- 
pense, but must not contain anything weird 
or utterly improbable. Short stories should 
not exceed 5,000 words, and Mr. Happel is 
particularly desirous to obtain tales contain- 
ing between 3,000 and 4,000 words. 


West — Garden City, N. Y., is in the 
market for Western novels and Western short 
stories, also short fillers, not exceeding 500 
words. The term West includes Western 
America from Panama to the North Pole. 


TRUE EXPERIENCES — 1926 Broadway, New 
York, is in the market for short, pungent 
anecdotes, written in the first person, to be 
used under the general heading, “What has 
been your most amusing experience?” Jokes 
are not wanted; only human interest stories 
that emphasize the comedy element in life — 
personal adventures and experiences that can 
be described as comic, droll, amusing, lively, 
humorous, or mirth-provoking. The main re- 
quirements are that the stories must be in- 
teresting and evoke a smile, or, preferably, a 
laugh. Stories should contain from 100 to 500 
words, and should be addressed to Life’s Lit- 
tle Comedies Department, True Experiences. 


CoLLEGE Stories — Room 410, 250 Park 
avenue, New York, is in the market for short 
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stories, novels, and articles stressing the 
romantic and human interest side of college 
life. The magazine uses no humor, but it does 
use verse and poetry that is exceptionally well 
done and deals with some phase of campus 
activity. 


GiosE lHotos— Box 315, Bloomington, 
Illinois, buys photographs, 5 x 7, or larger, of 
interesting scenes — not the sort of scenic 
views which publicity concerns get out — 
animal photographs, and news pictures with 
pretty girls, if possible. Payment is made at 
the rate of from $1.50 to $3.00 for each 
photograph, on acceptance. 


Topay’s HousewirE — 18 East Eighteenth 
street, New York, now uses no fiction, but 
prints general articles pertaining to the home, 
a small amount of poetry, and material for 
such deparments as the Household, From One 
Housewife to Another, Beauty, Recipes, 
Mother and Child, and Money Making at 
Home. 


THE EXPERIMENTER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
publishers of Science and Invention, Radio 
News, the Radio Review, and Amazing 
Stories, has removed to 230 Fifth avenue, 
New York. The company announces a new 
weekly magazine, called the Radio Program 
Weekly, for which it wants fiction stories 
with a good radio background, providing 
themes of particular interest to radio “fans,” 
which are not too technical. 


THE WILL 0’ THE Wisp — Escanaba, Michi- 
igan, is a new ultra-modernistic magazine, 
using realistic bits of life and modernistic 
poetry. No payment is made for manuscripts, 
but a sample copy will be mailed to prospec- 
tive contributors. 


SOUTHERN LIFE MAGAzINE — Biltmore, 
N.C., is chiefly a sort of booster for local in- 


terests, and secures material mainly from 
local sources. 


THE JUVENILE WorLD— 12724 St. Clair 
avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, is a new weekly 
newspaper for children, printing “news items 
of local and foreign events, stories, comic car- 
toons, puzzles, sports for boys and girls, cook- 
ing suggestions for girls, interesting facts 
from many lands, and other items of particu- 
lar interest to the young folks.” 


SATIRE — Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
is not using any contributed material at pres- 
ent. 


THE STANDARD BrsLeE ScHOOL WoRKER — 
Box 5, Station N, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
succeeded by an annual which is distributed 
free, so that it is no longer in the market for 
manuscripts. 


BETTER RADIO AND FLorRAL HomME — 227 
West Main street, Spring field, Ohio, is a com- 
bination of the Floral Home Magazine and 
On the Air and Better Radio, formerly pub- 
lished in Chicago. Felix Anderson is editor of 
the magazine. 


TAVERN Topics, formerly published by the 
Waldorf-Astoria Service Corporation, has 
been sold to the Nomad Publishing Com- 
pany, and will be combined with the Nomad 
— 150 Lafayette street, New York, beginning 
with the March issue. 

Your Home — 1926 Broadway, New York, 
is the new title of Own Your Own Home. 


Success MAGAZINE has changed its address 
to 420 Lexington avenue, New York. 

TALES OF TEMPTATION — 584 Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Penn., has ceased publica- 
tion. 


Zest — 47 West Forty-seventh street, New 
York, has suspended publication. 
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Prize Offers and Awards 


THE PEOPLE’sS 


PoPpuLAR MontTHLy — Des 
Moines, Iowa, offers a prize of $5,000 for the 
first American serial rights of the best story, 
containing from 60,000 to 80,000 words, and 
ten prizes of $500 each for the first American 
rights of ten best short stories, containing 
from 6,000 to 10,000 words. All stories must 
be clean and wholesome, and authors should 
bear in mind that the circulation of the maga- 
zine is centered in the smaller cities and 
towns and in the rural districts. The compe- 
tition will close October 1, and a copy of the 
magazine will be sent to any author on re- 
quest. 


THE UNIVERSAL PICTURES CORPORATION — 
730 Fifth avenue, New York, announces the 
establishment of the Laemmle award, con- 
sisting of $5,000 in prizes — $2,500, $1,000, 
$500, $200, and eight awards of $100 each — 
for the best practical, helpful, and construc- 
tive ideas and suggestions for the advance- 
ment of the quality and usefulness of moving 
pictures. There is no limitation as to the 
number or character of entries, which may 
have to do with production, mechanical ap- 
pliances or methods in the studio, or in busi- 
ness procedure, or with stories. The contest 
is open to writers on newspapers, magazines, 
and trade journals, and the only requirement 
is that the idea or suggestion must first have 
appeared in a newspaper or a magazine. The 
clipping should be cut out, and sent, with an 
authentication of the fact that it was written 
by the contestant, with a letter, to Carl 
Laemmle, Laemmle Award, by December 31, 
1927. 


Boy’s Lire — 200 Fifth avenue, New York, 
offers prizes of $100, $50, and six prizes of 
$25 each, in addition to payment at regular 
rates, for the best stories written by boys 
under twenty. Stories must not exceed 4,000 
words, and the upper right-hand corner of 
the first page of each manuscript should have 


the name of the writer, his address, age, grade 
in school, and information as to whether or 
not he is a Troop or Lone Scout, while on 
the last page must appear a certification by 
parent, guardian, teacher, or scout-master 
that the story is original and entirely the 
work of the contestant. The contest will close 
September 1. 


THE NATIONAL Poster Art ALLIANCE — 65 
East Fifty-sixth street, New York, and Voi- 
ture 220, La Societe des 40 Hommes et 8 
Chevaux, of the American Legion, at Chi- 
cago, announce a contest for the 1928 poster 
of the American Legion, offering prizes of 
$1,000, $300, and $200. “The poster which 
will most completely and powerfully express 
the ideals and purposes of the Legion,” says 
the announcement of Voiture 220, ‘must and 
will live for years,” and all posters should 
depict the high place which the American 
Legion occupies in the life of the community. 
Designs may be rendered in any medium 
adaptable for reproduction in lithography. 
The contest will close August 15, and de- 
signs should be sent to the National Poster 
Art Alliance, from whom further information 
may be obtained. 


THe Mark Twain Society — 37 Gray ave- 
nue, Webster Groves, Missouri, to celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of the publication of 
“Tom Sawyer,” is offering a prize of ten dol- 
lars for the best letter, not exceeding 300 
words, on the subject: “My Opinion of Mark 
Twain.” The contest will close August 1. 
Cyril Clemens is the president of the Society. 


THE Poetry Society — 280 Madison ave- 
nue, New York, announces prizes of $100, 
$50, $25, and $15 for the best original poems 
about “Service,” defining the value and char- 
acter of the factor which is believed to repre- 
sent the most stupendous of the ideals that 
have guided mankind throughout the ages. 
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Two additional prizes of five dollars each 
will be awarded to the best published poems 
on the subject of “Service” by past or contem- 
porary poets. No restrictions are imposed as 
to the form of poems, or to the aspects of 
the subject. Poets can send as many poems 
as they wish. The contest will close June 15. 


THE CircLte — 110 Morningside Drive, New 
York, announces the Francis Scott Key con- 
test, offering a prize of $25 and three honor- 
able mentions for the best patriotic songs not 
exceeding twenty-four lines. A contestant may 
submit three poems, which must be unsigned, 
and accompanied by a slip giving the title of 
the poem, and the name and address of the 
contestant. The contest will close August 1, 
and no poems will be returned. 


THE BALTIMORE BRANCH OF THE LEAGUE OF 
AMERICAN PENWOMEN — Academy of Sci- 
ences, 105 West Franklin street, Baltimore, 
Maryland, announces its annual short story 
contest, offering a prize of $25 for the best 
story submitted by any woman resident of 
Maryland. Stories must not exceed 5,000 
words, and must be submitted anonymously, 
accompanied by a sealed envelope, containing 
name and address and return postage. The 
contest will close April 15. 


Tue Ecuo — 1840 California street, Denver, 
Colorado, is running a prize contest for all 
classes of material used in the magazine from 
December, 1926, to November, 1927. The 
prizes are as follows: For the best stories, 
$200 and $100; best pioneer material, $200, 
$150, and $100; best poems, $50, $35, and 
$15; and the best cover drawing, $100. 


Tue Nation has awarded its 1926 annual 
poetry prize of $100 to Thomas Hornsby 
Ferril, for his poem, “This Foreman.” The 
second prize of $50 was given to Mary Aus- 
tin, for “Puye,” and the third prize of $25 
to Clinch Calkins, for “I Was a Maiden.” 
Hal Saunders White, Pierre Loving, Allen 
Tate, and Charles Wagner received honor- 
able mention. 


The first annual poetry prize of $100 given 


by Adventure Magazine for the best poem 
published in the magazine during 1926 has 
been awarded to Mrs. Helen von Kolnitz 
Hyer, for her poem, “The Loading Shed.” 
A similar prize will be awarded for the best 
poem received during 1927. 


Tue Harp — Larned, Kansas, has awarded 
its prize of $25 for the best poem printed in 
the magazine during 1926 to George Sterling, 
for his poem, “Counsel.” 


THE WALTER CLARE MAartTIN 1926 poetry 
award of $1,000 has been given to Frances 
Beebe for a poem of sixty stanzas, entitled 
“The Woman and the Serpent.” The prize 
will be offered again for 1927, and all corre- 
spondence should be addressed to Box 8, 
Vanderveer Park Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN:— 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the American 
novel published during the year which shall best 
present the wholesome atmosphere of American life 
and the highest standard of American manners and 
manhood, $1,000; for the original American play, 
performed in New York, which shall best represent 
the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, and 
good manners, $1,000; for the best book of the year 
on the history of the United States, $2,000; for the 
best American biography teaching patriotic and un- 
selfish service to the people, illustrated by an emi- 
nent example, $1,000; for the best volume of verse 
published during the year by an American author, 
$1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amounting to 
$3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling scholar- 
ships having a value of $1,500 each. All offered an- 
nually under the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. 
Nominations of candidates must be made in writing 
on or before February 1 of each year, addressed to 
the Secretary of Columbia University, New York, 
on forms that may be obtained on application to 
the Secretary of the University. 

Two prizes of $25,000 each offered by the Woman’s 
Home Companion and the John Day Company, 
Inc., for the two most interesting novels best adapted 
to serial and book publication, one by a man and 
one by a woman, competition closing July 1, 1927. 
Particulars in September Writer, or from the John 
Day Company, Inc., 25 West Forty-fifth street, New 
York. 

Hart, Schaffner, and Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300, and $200 for the four best studies in the 
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economic field submitted by June 1, 1927. Particu- 
lars in October WRITER. 

Four national contests in play-writing conducted 
by the Drama League of America and Longmans, 
Green, & Company, closing May 1. Particulars in 
December WRITER. 

Two prizes of $25,000 each offered by the Wood- 
row Wilson Foundation to the young man and 
young woman submitting the best articles in “What 
Woodrow Wilson Means to Me,” contest closing 
October 1. Particulars in February WRITER. 

Prizes of $500, $200, and $100 offered by the 
Youth’s Companion for the best original short 
stories written by boys or girls between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty, contest closing April 15. 
Particulars in February WRITER. 

Prize of $1,000 for the best novel of negro life 
written by a man or woman of negro descent, 
offered by Albert & Charles Boni, contest extended 
to July 1. Particulars in April Wrrrer. 

Prizes of $100 each offered by the American 
Arbitration Crusade for the best letter, editorial, 
or article, the best cartoon, the best slogan, the best 
public demonstration, and the best sermon advo- 
cating the outlawing of war by negotiating treaties 
between the United States and every other nation, 
competition -closing July 4. Particulars in March 
WRITER. 

Prizes of $25, $15, $10, and two of $5 each of- 
fered by Rays from the Cross for the best manu- 
scripts of mystical stories, competition closing May 
1. Particulars in March WriTeEr. 

Monthly definition contests conducted by the 
Forum, payment being made at the rate of five 
dollars each for all printed. Particulars in June 
WRITER. 


Prize of $1,000, offered by the Chamber of Com- 








merce, Hot Springs, Arkansas, for the best scenario 
for a historical pageant depicting the history of 
Hot Springs. Particulars in October Writer. 

Witter Bynner Undergraduate poetry prize of $150 
for the best poems printed in Palms during 1927, 
open to undergraduates in any American university 
or college. Particulars in November WRITER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina: 
Southern prize of $100; Caroline Sinkler prize of 
$50; Society’s prize of $25; Harmon prize of $25; 
Skylark prize of $10; and the Ellen M. Carroll prize 
of $15—all offered annually. Particulars from the 
Poetry Society of South Carolina, 62 Broad street, 
Charleston, S. C., or in July Writer. 

Annual prizes awarded by Poetry (232 East Erie 
street, Chicago, Ill.) in November of each year: 
Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200, John Reed 
Memorial prize of $100, and the Young Poets’ prize 
of $100, for poems published in the magazine dur- 
ing the current year. 

Mrs. Simon Baruch University prize of $1,000, to 
be awarded biennially by the United Daughters of 
the Confederacy for the best unpublished mono- 
graph or essay in the field of Southern history, first 
competition closing September 1, 1927. Particulars 
in October Writer. 

‘Walker prizes for the best memoirs on National 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Na- 
tion, poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving 
Day and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars 
in February, 1923, WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Magazine 
(Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an advanced 
competition and a beginners’ competition. 


News and Notes 


The House of Representatives has passed the 
Vestal bill amending and consolidating the copyright 
acts, but no action can be taken on it by the Senate 
until December. 


Small, Maynard, & Co. (Boston) have filed a 
voluntary petition in bankruptcy, showing liabilities 
of $524,581, and assets amounting to $127,000. 


To prevent “The Seven Pillars of Wisdom” from 
being pirated in this country, its author, Col. Thomas 
Edward Lawrence, is having an edition of twenty- 
two copies, of which ten are available for sale at 
$20,000 each, brought out in a copyright edition by 
the George H. Doran Company. 


The Westminster Gazette says that it is reported 
that Rudyard Kipling is to prepare his book, “Puck 
of Pook’s Hill,” for the moving pictures. 


Henry James, a son of the late William James 
and a nephew of Henry James, has been selected 
by the literary executors of Dr. Charles W. Eliot 
to prepare the only authorized biography of the 
great educator. 


A wall-tablet, with an inscription to the effect that 
Francis Thompson, poet and author, was born there 
in 1859, has been placed on the house at No. 7 
Winkley street, Preston, England. 
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Formation of a new corporation, Hearst Maga- 
zines, Inc., which will acquire control of Interna- 
tional Magazine Company, Inc., is announced by 
William Randolph Hearst. The magazine company 
is the publisher of five of the principal Hearst organi- 
zation magazines: Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, 
Harper’s Bazar, Motor and Motor Boating. This 
move marks a definite step in the segregation of the 
magazine and newspaper properties of one of the 
units of the Hearst organizations. The magazine com- 
pany, together with the Los Angeles Examiner, the 
Los Angeles Evening Herald, the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer, the San Francisco Call and Post, and the 
Oakland Post Enquirer, formerly comprised the 
Hearst Publications, Inc. Under the new arrange- 
ment, the latter organization will control only the 
newspaper properties. 


According to the Publishers’ Circular there were 
9,989 new books published in England in 1926, and 
2,801 new editions of old books. There were 1,501 
new novels and 1,455 new editions. There were 448 
new works of poetry and drama, while according 
to the Publishers’ Weekly, there were 6,883 books 
published in the United States during the same time, 
by 173 publishing houses. The largest number of 
books published by any one firm was 614 by the 
Macmillan Company. 


The petition of Charles Chaplin for an injunction 
to restrain the Pictorial Review from printing a 
series of articles about him, and asking damages of 
$500,000, has been denied. 


The American Museum of Natural History has 
awarded the John Burroughs memorial medal to 
Ernest Thompson Seton, for his recent work on 
animal life. 


Rider Haggard’s first big success, “King Solomon’s 
Mines,” was written on a bet of a shilling, which bet 
was never paid. Haggard had previously written 
three dismal failures and was on the point of aban- 
doning literature for the law when a friend offered 
to bet him a shilling he had n’t another story in him. 
It was meant as a joke, but Haggard took it se- 
riously. “King Solomon’s Mines” was the result. 


I am told by publishers that the books of our 
leading novelists today last about six months. — 
Alfred Noyes. 


Examination of the estate of James Whitcomb 
Riley indicated that he received five hundred dollars 
a word royalties on his poem “An Old Sweetheart of 
Mine.” 


Sir Edmund Gosse said that Pope is the most 
quoted of all the English poets. Another authority 
places Shakspere first, Milton second, and Pope a 
good third, with Burns not far behind, perhaps high- 
est of all in Scotland. 
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The late Bert Leston Taylor, a most skilful 
writer of light verse, used to say that if you could 
write a 99 percent line in three minutes and a 100 
percent line in nine hours, or nine days, there 
should be no problem of conduct; that though 
maybe nobody would know the difference, you were 
writing for yourself, and nothing short of your 
uttermost was thinkable. 


There’s a lesson for writers in the story that a 
long-winded advertisement writer, working on copy 
for a soap campaign, produced this:— 

The alkaline elements and vegetable fats in 
this product are blended in such a way as to 
secure the highest quality of saponification along 
with a specific gravity which keeps it on top of 
the water, relieving the bather of the trouble 
and annoyance of fishing around for it in the 
bottom during his ablutions. 

When the advertising manager revised this copy, 
he made it read:— 


It floats. 


“T’ll never again write a book which is just a 
story of a triangle or a tale for lazy people to read,” 
says Willa Cather. “If I can’t do something different 
from that I'll never write another line and I'll go 
and be a cashier in my brother’s bank.” 


May Sutherland, an English clerk, wrote a novel 
in the evenings after her daily work was over. She 
knew that she knew nothing about novel writing 
but she kept doggedly at the book until she had 
finished it, writing and rewriting. After it was done, 
she read it and did not like it. She thought it was 
not good enough to be published so she put it aside. 
Some time later she happened to see an advertise- 
ment of a literary agent and she sent the manu- 
script off. The publishers to whom it was offered 
not only accepted it but asked for an option on her 
next three stories. 


Autographing books for charity, the author of 
“Quality Street” wrote on the fly-leaf:— 
At six ‘twas thus I wrote my name: 
J. Barrie. 
At twelve it was not quite the same: 
James M. Barrie. 
At twenty, thus, with a caress: 
James Matthew Barrie. 
At thirty I admired it less: 
J. M. Barrie. 
At forty-five it became so: 
J. M. B. 
And soon I think the M. will go: 
ae 
One tear for twenty’s youthful swank, 
And then the name becomes a blank. 
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Literary Articles in Periodicals 


Humor AND SENTIMENT. W. C. Brownell. Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine for March. 


PRUDES AND Pictures. William deMille. Scribner’s 
Magazine for March. 


GREATNESS AND POPULARITY IN LITERATURE. Carl 
Van Doren. Form for March. 


A Tastow aA Day. Aben Kandel. Forum for March. 


Express YoursELF. How to TEACH POETS — WITH 
EXxAMPLEs. Genevieve Taggard. Century for March. 


“Try I Were a PLtaywricht—.” Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Jr. Theatre Magazine for March. 


How Novers ARE WRITTEN. 
McNaught’s Monthly for March. 


Frank Swinnerton. 


LITERATURE, Its Cause AND CurRE. William McFee. 
Bookman for March. 


Tue, New Mr. TarkKIncTon. Joseph Collins. Book- 
man for March. 


Tue TwentietH Century Novev. Frederic Taber 
Cooper. Bookman for March. 


How To BeEcoMeE AN AUTHOR. 
Bookman for March. 


A Symposium. 
Tue Yippisu Press. Philip Rubin. American Mer- 
cury for March. 


Tue True Story or “Amy” (“Little Women”). 
Caroline Ticknor. Delineator for March. 


Tue Dance oF Poetry. Alyse Gregory. Dial for 
March. 


Or THE PHtLosopHic CRITICISM OF LITERATURE. 
Ramon Fernandez. Translated from the French by 
Montgomery Belgion. Dial for March. 


Tue Ozark Dratect IN Fiction. Vance Randolph. 
Modern Speech for March. 


Prison Linco. Herbert Yenne. American Speech 
for March. 


THe FRENCH oF Epcar ALLAN Poe. Edith Philips. 
American Speech for March. 


THE INFLUENCE OF EpcAarR ALLAN Poe ON JUDITH 
Gautier. W. L. Schwartz. Modern Language Notes 
for March. 


Joet CHANDLER Harris, INTERPRETER OF THE 
Necro Sout. J. V. Nash. Open Court for February. 


Wiis J. Assor. With portrait. Carroll E. Pellis- 
sier. Fourth Estate for February 26. 


Lapistas Reymonrt. Charles Phillips. Commonweal 
for February 16. 


Greorc BranpEs. Commonweal for March 9. 


MICHAEL FIELD AND THE Betis. Speer Strahan. 
Commonweal for March 9. 


Paut CLaupEL: Mystic aNnp MAN oF AFFAIRS. 


Henry Morton Robinson. Commonweal for March 
16. 


Words Chosen by Ben Jonson 


Here are the words chosen by Ben Jonson in the 
selection from his writing, printed on page 136. 
Compare them with those you have underlined, then 
try to determine in which cases the selections were 
determined by demand for (1) the word of precise 
meaning, (2) the unusual word, (3) avoidance of 
repetition of similar words too near in the context, 
or, (4) sound and rhythm. 


(1) weight 
(2) ranking 
(3) slow 
(4) conceits 
(5) quickens 


(6) going back 
(7) easiness 
(8) plentifully 
(9) answered 
(10) good 
(11) resist 
(12) eminent 
(13) grown 
(14) able 

(15) faculties 
(16) exercised 
(17) things 
(18) expression 
(19) harmony 
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Book Reviews 


LitTLE THEATRE ORGANIZATION AND MAN- 
AGEMENT. For Community, University and 
School — Including a History of the Ama- 
teur in Drama. By Alexander Dean. 333 
pages. Cloth. New York: D. Appleton and 


Company. 


Few students of American Drama can fail 
to realize the importance of a_ thorough 
knowledge of Little Theatre administration. 
A book, therefore, that treats this problem 
from every angle is of first importance. Pro- 
fessor Dean’s new volume contains a preface 
by no less an authority than Walter Pritchard 
Eaton, who traces the decline of the profes- 
sional theatre in this country, outside of New 
York City, and hails the Little Theatre as 
the salvation of the spoken drama. 

“Tn no other form of art,” says Mr. Eaton, 
“have we as a people found and seized such 
opportunity for self-expression and for cre- 
ative self-expression, as we are now finding in 
the amateur theatre. The Little Theatres are 
already important, and in coming years they 
will be increasingly so. . . . That is why a 
book about them by an expert in their prob- 
lems seems to me of very real interest and 
value. Alexander Dean is a man who has de- 
voted his life to the theatre, and to the ama- 
teur theatre. He has had a wide experience 
in teaching undergraduates, to bring out their 
creative abilities; he has had wide experience 
in conducting Little Theatres in communities 
where there was no academic discipline to 
help, but the work was entirely volunteer; he 


has been himself a student and practitioner 
of the manifold arts of the theatre, in their 
direct relation to American life. . . . He has 
the knowledge, and it is knowledge that just 
now should be widely disseminated for the 
good of our American theatre and the future 
of spoken drama.” 

A promising Preface, indeed. And the 
reader will not be disappointed. It would be 
difficult to find a more comprehensive study. 
The book was written with the avowed ideal 
that each Little Theatre should be financially 
self-supporting and every subject is therefore 
covered. A chapter is devoted to a historical 
sketch of the Amateur in Drama, another 
chapter to The Little Theatre and the Indi- 
vidual, and then Professor Dean takes up all 
administrative problems of school, communi- 
ty, university, travelling, experimental, and 
juvenile theatres. These include founding, or- 
ganizing, committees on play-choosing, mem- 
bership, casting, publicity, production, financ- 
ing, stage managing, music, and building. 

Professor Dean shows that Little Theatre 
management is as technical and commercial as 
professional theatre management. He admits 
the commercial aspect of the practical chap- 
ters, but defends the business-like side of his 
work with such eloquent arguments as the 
following: 


“Shakspere had as great an ambition to become 
socially and financially successful as he did to be- 
come artistically great . . . Furthermore, no one 
in the world of writers ever watched the pulse of 
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his audience more than did Shakspere. His genius 
lay in detecting their reactions and paying marked 
heed to them in his next play. We have always heard 
that the audience was a part of the play, that a 
drama was not drama until it had been put on a 
stage before an audience and had proven successful 
before that paying public. At the beginning of his 
career he constantly imitated every known type of 
popular play which his predecessors had been using. 
Of course, that was done partly to learn the funda- 
mentals of his craft, but just as much to cash in on 
their success. I believe it is very much more a 
mark of great genius that he never lost sight of his 
desire to hold his public by giving them what they 
wanted, but at the same time to give them what he 
wanted them to have. It took greater power and 
ability. His greatest of plays are filled with the 
melodramatic claptrap which was what they, as a pay- 
ing group, wanted, but also they contained a great 
understanding of the human soul and its relation to 
the conflicting world which was what he, as an 
artist, wanted. He worked for many years before he 
combined the two so that both his pocketbook and 
his artistic ideals were satisfied. Herein lies a mag- 
nificent parable.” 


Thus Professor Dean — while in no way 
giving the impression that he believes in ap- 
pealing to the popular taste for the Vanities 
or the American bedroom farce — proceeds 
to show how the Little Theatres may afford 
the loftier types of drama and yet have a 
strong public to support them. It is a worthy 
purpose and his book deserves wide reading. 


THE ROMANCE OF GREETING Carps. By Er- 
nest Dudley Chase. An Historical Account 
of the Origin, Evolution, and Development 
of the Christmas Card, Valentine, and 
Other Forms of Engraved or Printed Greet- 
ings from the Earliest Days to the Present 
Time. 255 Pages. Cloth. Cambridge: The 
University Press. 


The countless writers who turn their idle 
moments to pleasure and profit by compos- 
ing greeting card verses will also find pleasure 
and profit in reading this book. The author 
who is both artist and publisher knows all the 
problems of the industry and he shows its 
historic background of invention, originality, 
and inspiration. From the origination of the 


first Christmas card in England to the present 
era of remarkable growth in America, Mr. 
Chase tells of the work of the leaders in this 
field and describes the business of preparing 
and distributing the cards. Verses for every 
possible occasion are quoted, from the beauti- 
ful sentiments of such artists as Edwin Mark- 
ham and Joyce Kilmer to some unpublished 
monstrosities, without rhyme or reason, ac- 
tually received by publishers “at regular 
rates”; i.e. the following: 


Happy Days 


Many happy hours together 
We have wandered on the beach, 
Listening to the singing bullfrogs, 
While the crocodiles would preach. 


The profuse and varied illustrations include 
the first Christmas card designed for Sir 
Henry Cole, London, in 1846, the 1926 
Christmas designs for King George and the 
Prince of Wales, and special cards sent to 
President Coolidge. 


SYNOPSES OF ENGLISH Fiction. By Nora I. 
Sholto-Douglas. 392 pages. Cloth. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 


This book will be helpful to the student 
writer who desires in briefest possible form, 
the plots of the first books that could be 
called by the name of novel. What Lamb did 
for Shakspere in his famous “Tales from 
Shakspere” is here attempted for English 
classic fiction. Part I deals with the first 
forty works of English fiction, from More’s 
“Utopia” (1551), to Porter’s “The Scottish 
Chiefs” (1810). Thus we see the gradual tran- 
sition of the novel from the pure romance — 
its interest depending solely on more or less 
improbable incident — to the more modern 
conception, whose chief interest is in charac- 
ter development and analysis of motive. 

From 1810 a selection is made from the 
ever-increasing novels, dealing with lesser- 
known and very long stories of special merit. 
The classical index is a helpful feature. 
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Some DickENS WomeEN. By Edwin Charles. 
350 pages. Cloth. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. 


When we realize that the published works 
of Charles Dickens contain more than five 
hundred women characters, we appreciate the 
task which Edwin Charles assumed in this 
first attempt to give a brief but complete 
story of the most representative characters. 
Professor Charles is such a true Dickensian, 
however, that his work is clearly a labor of 
love and it deserves a prominent place on the 
shelves of every Dickens collector. The very 
atmosphere of Dickens is in it, as the various 
characters are portrayed by numerous ex- 
tracts, connected by short lucid explanations. 
The book makes no attempt at severe criti- 
cism and the comments are as highly enter- 
taining as the subjects. G. K. Chesterton con- 
tributes a Foreword. 


New Books in Brief 


“What is News?” by Gerald White Johnson, is a 
handbook of journalism, published by Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. 


“Columbia Journalism Graduates,” by C. W. 
Steffler (Columbia University Press), is a summary 
of the results of instruction in journalism at Co- 
lumbia University, with statements of what the 
graduates have accomplished since receiving their 
degrees. 


“Best American Stories,” edited by Blanche Col- 
ton Williams (Doubleday, Page, & Co.), contains the 
ninety-four best stories written by American authors, 
selected by the Society of Arts and Sciences. 


“The World’s Best Stories of 1926” (George H. 
Doran Company) is a collection of stories which 
first appeared in magazines, and were then syndi- 
cated. The authors represented are Achmed Abdullah, 
Mary R. S. Andrews, Maxwell Struthers Burt, 
Richard Connell, F. Scott Fitzgerald, F. Tennyson 
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Jesse, Peter B. Kyne, Lynn Montross, Honoré Will- 
sie Morrow, Charles Saxby, Benjamin Richard Sher, 
Raymond S. Speare, Wilbur Daniel Steele, Booth 
Tarkington, W. C. Tuttle, and Edgar Wallace. 


“Spenser,” by Emile Legouis (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.), is a critical study, which was first delivered 
in a series of lectures at Johns Hopkins University. 


“The Patriot Novelist of Poland: Henryk Sien- 
kiewicz,” by Monica M. Gardner (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.), is a critical analysis of Sienkiewicz’s fiction, 
with many translated extracts. 


“Rabindranath Tagore, Poet and Dramatist,” by 
Edward Thompson (Oxford University Press), is a 
study of the poet’s work as well as a chronicle of 
his life. 


The “Early Life and Letters of John Morley,” 
by Francis Hirst (The Macmillan Company), tells 
of Morley’s boyhood, his years at Oxford, his strug- 
gles for a footing as a writer, his work on the 
Saturday Review and the Fortnightly, and the 
friendships he formed with prominent authors and 
thinkers of the day. 


American as well as English literature is repre- 
sented in the revised and enlarged edition of 
“Stories of Authors,” by Edwin Watts Chubb, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. 


“Main Currents in the History of American 
Journalism,” by Willard Grosvenor Bleyer, Profes- 
sor of Journalism in the University of Wisconsin, 
is published by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“Caxton: A Study of the Literature of the First 
English Press,” by Nellie Slayton Aurner (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company), is an attempt, as the author 
says, to “study Caxton as author and printer, to 
examine the works he selected to print, and through 
them to gain more knowledge of one of the least 
understood periods of English Literature.” The 
book contains also a list of reprints of his books, 
an enumeration of his publications in chronological 
order, and a reprint of all his prologues, epilogues, 
and scientific interpolations. 


D. Appleton & Co. publish a “Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Pronunciation, with American Variants,” by 
H. E. Palmer, J. Victor Martin, and F. G. Bland- 
ford. 








For Professional Writers 
HARPERS SELECTED REFERENCE BOOKSHELF 











LITERARY 


Contemporary Short Stories 


by GORDON H. GEROULD and 
CHARLES BAYLY, JR. 


Twenty of the best modern short 
stories. Among the authors included 
are Sherwood Anderson, Ring Lard- 
ner, D. H. Lawrence, Katherine Mans- 
field and Wilbur Daniel Steele. $2.50 


Harper’s Anthology — Prose 
by F. A. MANCHESTER and W. F. GIESE 


The selections contained in this 
volume are more numerous and varied 
than in any other anthology, ranging 
from Old Testament narrative to 
modern fiction. It is well arranged 
and easy to read. $3.50 


Prose Preferences 
by SIDNEY COX and EDWARD L. FREEMAN 


Prose readings selected from the 
works of Sherwood Anderson, Kathe- 
rine Mansfield, Havelock Ellis, Ana- 
tole France and many others. Invalu- 
able examples of prose literary style. 

$2.50 


Harpers’ Anthology — Poetry 
by F. A. MANCHESTER and W. F. GIESE 
This new anthology is even more 
comprehensive than the Oxford Book 
of English Verse and other collections, 
in that it is not limited to English 
literature. $3.50 


The Development of the American Short Story 
by FRED L. PATTEE 
A valuable history of the evolution of the most important form in modern 


American literature. 


$2.50 











TECHNICAL 


The Commercial Side of Literature 
by MICHAEL JOSEPH 


How to get a novel published; find the best markets for short stories; dis- 
pose of biographies and technical books; get a play produced; know when a 
literary agent is or is not of value, secure the satisfactory film, dramatic and 


serial rights. 


Allen’s Synonyms and Antonyms 
by F. STURGIS ALLEN 


This is one of the most up-to-date 
and complete books of its kind. It 
should have an important place in the 
library of every professional writer. 


$3.00 
Leatherette, Thumb Index, $8.75 


A Review of English Grammar 
by JOHN E. UHLER 


Answers all the questions and solves 
all the knotty problems that continu- 
ally arise in writing. $.90 


$2.50 


Chats on Feature Writing 
by H. F. HARRINGTON 

Practical information on the prep- 
aration of special feature articles. 
Also advice on the marketing of 
manuscripts with a list of publications 
in which feature articles appear. $2.75 


Advertising Copy 
by GEORGE BURTON HOTCHKISS 
How to write advertising messages 
that combine literary merit and busi- 
ness dialect. How to increase their 
effectiveness by better diction and 
other technical details of expression. 
$3.50 


Detailed information about any of these books on request. 











HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d St., New York, N. Y. 





If you are tired of groping for words 
Free that accurately express your thoughts, 

write for a free copy of “How Dr. 
Johnson Would Marvel,” which shows how you can 
have instantly available the exact word for your every 
shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WX. 1334 Cherry St. Philadelphia 





THE WRITERS’ CLEARING HOUSE 


1476 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


offers collaboration with the author on 
plays, books, short stories, motion pic- 
ture treatments and syndicate articles. 


Also Market Counsel and Sales 
GERTRUDE B. TUCKER and FRANCES E. WILLCOX 





M. ANU SC » eiaglt T SALES SERVICE 


tion «ar 1 kinds wanted for market 
Only mat ial t} t f t Crit 
os re bale! 


lalx 
DIFI ERENT! 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
“fee front 


4247 BOYD AVENUE NEW YOBK, N. Y 





MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately typed by an expe- 
rienced Authors’ typist, 50c per 1000 words with carbon copy. 


HELEN E. STREET 
123 North 10th Street 





he. 
Leading Student Tours 
EUROPE 


By chartered Tourist III Class of famous Cunarders 
All expenses, sea and land, $255 up 


College orchestras. Organized entertainments—socia 
lights; it's the new way of happy travel. 
216 Colleges and 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
Find out why; write for 1927 program 
STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


1440 Broadway, New York 





COMPETENT EDITORIAL ASSISTANCE 





im the preparation of manuscripts for publication. Criticism, 
revision, editing, typing. Special attention to book manu- 
scripts. Also, complete list of text-books for writers. Corre- 
spondence invited and catalogue sent on request. 25 years 
as writer, editor, publisher. Jamzs Knapp Reeve, (Founder 
and former editor of “The Editor”), Box 496, FRrRaNnKLm, 
On. 








WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 
offers collaboration, criticism, sales serv- 
ice to those wishing to dispose of their 
manuscripts at highest prices. Terms on 
request. 

LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
1655 Jones St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Cell Method 


A new and unique facility for writers in the 
collection and classification of their notes. 


| | eageener *. $ 1 .00 
Complete illustrative unit sent postpaid 
CHIMES PRESS, 117 E. Pico, Los Angeles, Cal. 








SEND FOR MY CIRCULAR 
It will increase your manuscript sales and lessen 
your labor. 
GEORGE B. POTTER 


223 No. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 











CREATIVE CRITICISM OF MSS. 


Phinty M an Author Whose Work Has Appeared in More Than 
y Magazines. From The —— Century, Scrib- 
# Down. Two of His Stories Starred in O'Brien's 
Short Stories of _— “ ore Include Advice 
~ Marketing. Rates: Short Stories, $1 per Thousand 
Words; wong and Short Plays, $10; Novels and Full- 
length Plays, $15 


RICHARD BOWLAND KIMBALL 


67 West 27th Street New York City 
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WRITERS 


150 Members ask you to investigate their organization. 

We help, protect, each other. Information free. 
INTERNATIONAL WRITERS’ LEAGUE, INC. 

Box 38, Alfred Street Station Detroit, Michigan 





NOW TRY THE BEST 
Typing Mss. 50c per thousand words. Poems 2c per line. 


MARGARET COMPTON 


2517 N. Madelia Spokane, Wash. 





A Guaranteed Professional Typewriting 
Service For Those Who Write 


Author's Manuscripts typewritten to meet Editorial ag wh 
ments. Quick, neat and accurate work with a Money Back 
Guarantee. A trial will convince you. Write today for ful! 
particulars and samples of our work. 


KATHMANN BROTHERS 
101 West 123rd Street New York City 
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SAVE 


TIME AND MONEY 





in mailing your manuscripts 





SEND FOR 
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50 Kraft-paper envelopes 9 x 12. 
For mailing manuscripts of 
more than six pages, without 
folding. 


100 Labels, attractively printed on 
white paper, size 414 by 24 
inches, with space for your name 
and address, and gummed all 
teady to place on your “out- 
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Indispensable to the Writer 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
ENGLISH USAGE 
By H. W. FOWLER 


A dictionary of an entirely new type. 
It deals with every problem of speech 
and writing. Nothing like it exists and 
something like it has always been needed. 
It informs as a dictionary and delights 
as a book. The easiest, cleverest and 
safest manual of correctness in speech 
and writing. Cloth, $3.00. Cloth, Oxford 
India Paper, $4.00. 


THE CONCISE OXFORD 
DICTIONARY 


Compiled by H. W. and F. G. Fowler. 
Eleventh impression. Cloth, $3.25. Cloth, 
thin paper, $4.50. 


“There is not another cheap dictionary that 
will bear comparison with this admirable adapta- 
tion of the Oxford English Dictionary; nor do 
we hesitate to include among cheap dictionaries 
certain much advertised works, many times larger 
= a great deal more expensive.” — New York 

un. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


American Branch New York, N. Y. 
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Note: These labels can be easily in- 
serted in typewriter. A carbon 
of each is a record of mailing 
the manuscript. Envelopes can 
be used more than once by 
pasting one label over another. 
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All for $2.00, postpaid 


THE WRITERS’ BOOK-SHELF, 
Harvarp Square, 
CampsripGe, Mass. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for 50 Kraft-paper 
envelopes 9x 12, and 100 labels. 
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TAKING THE GUESS WORK 
OUT OF SELECTING MARKETS 


Sending manuscripts to editors need not be 
a matter of luck or guess work if your mar- 
kets are selected with the aid of an authority 
on editorial requirements. 


The Writer’s Market 


Will be invaluable to you in such selections. 
This book contains the names and addresses 
of over one hundred publishers in the mar- 
ket for short stories, serials, book manu- 
scripts, poems, novelettes, special articles and 
photographs. It specifies the kind of material 
each publisher wants. Price $1.00 postpaid. 

The Writer's Market was compiled by ex- 
perts on markets and editorial wants. The 
Writer's Market comprises only those pub- 
lishers who have been in the publishing busi- 
ness for years. They furnish one of the rich- 
est manuscript markets available for the 
writer. 


USE THIS COUPON TODAY 


WRITER'S DIGEST, Dept. A100 
22 E. 12th Se., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Enclose $1.00 (Money Order, Check or Currency) 
with this coupon, for one copy of the Writer's Market. 
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For the Summer Months 


The Writer 


for five months 





at the special introductory rate 


$1.00 


““W HAVE been writing for many years and helping myself to what seemed 
the best aids to that end, and I have never found a better handbook than 
THE WRITER. It has a tone unique among publications of its kind. Inci- 
dentally your index has also proved of much value. I have, within the past 
six months, placed two short stories and many verses through its help without 
the usual loss of time and postage.” 


—Eleanor Chaffee Wood. 


CLIP AND MAIL 


THE WRITER, Harvarp Square, Camsrivce, Mass. 
I enclose one dollar (cash, check or money order) for a five-months’ subscrip- 


tion beginning with 


Name 


Address 























































































THE WRITER’s DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS (Continued ) 


THEATRE Arts Montuty (M), 119 West 57th st., 


New York. $4.00; 50c. Edith J. R. Isaacs, editor; 
Stark Young, Kenneth Macgowan, and Ashley 
Dukes, associate editors; John Mason Brown, as- 
sistant editor. 


An illustrated monthly of the theatre and the 
allied arts. Buys articles on the technique and 
practice of the theatre, .especially when illus- 
trated by unusual photographs of stage designs, 
poetry about the theatre, and one-act plays. 
Pays, at a minimum rate of two cents a word, 
on publication. The editors prefer not to have 
articles submitted except on order, but will be 
glad to receive suggestions. 


THEATRE MacazIne (M), 2 West 45th st., New York. 


$4.00; 35c. Arthur Hornblow, editor. 


Uses articles on timely theatrical and musical 
subjects, accompanied, when possible, by photo- 
graphs. Prints no fiction, sometimes buys photo- 
graphs, and pays on publication. 


Tuoucut (Q), The Printing Crafts Building, Eighth 


ave. and 33d st., New York. $5.00; $1.25. Rev. 
Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., editor-in-chief; Rev. Francis 
P. LeBuffe, S. J., managing editor. 

A Quarterly of the Sciences and Letters, us- 
ing research articles on the arts and sciences, 
setting length limit at about 7,000 words. Does 
not use fiction or poetry, or buy photographs. 
Pays, at a minimum rate of $75 an article, on 
acceptance. 


ADDITIONS AND CHANGES 


AMATEUR Movie Makers (M), 105 West 40th st. 


New York. $3.00; 25c. J. B. Carrigan, editor. 


The official publication of the American Cine- 
ma League, and published to increase the pleas- 
ure of making home motion pictures by aiding 
amateurs to make and produce their own plays. 
Interested in anything which has in any way 
to do with amateur motion pictures, or any 
serious treatment of motion pictures in any 
field. Uses general articles on amateur motion 
pictures, short stories, scenarios, poetry, humor- 
ous verse, and jokes, but no novelettes, serials, 
or juvenile matter. Sets length limit at 2,000 
words, buys photographs, and pays, at a mini- 
mum rate of one cent a word. 


Cotiece Srortes (B-M), Room 410, 250 Park ave., 
New York. James M. Neville, editor. 


Uses short stories, of from 2,500 to 10,000 
words; articles, of between 1,500 and 3,000 





The third printing of this Directory was begun in Tue Writer for March, 1917. Back numbers can be 
supplied. A set of the numbers from January, 1921, to December, 1926, giving the Directory complete, with 
additions and changes bringing everything up to date, and much other valuable matter, will be sent for five 
dollars; with a year’s subscription added for eight dollars. 


_— 


words; novels as serials, poetry; and verse; but 
no humor. Pays, from one-half cent to one cent 
and a half a word, on publication. 


Ecuo (M), 1840 California st., Denver, Colo. $2.00; 


20c. David Raffelock, editor. 


Uses material with a strong Western slant — 
stories, essays, general articles, and poems. Pay- 
ment on acceptance is made for all classes of 
material, and every acceptable manuscript is 
automatically entered in the prize competition, 
running from December 1, 1926, to November 
30, 1927. A year’s subscription to the magazine 
is the only payment made for verse at present. 


Pet SHop (M), Room 1008, 709 Sixth ave., New 


York. $3.00; 25c. Frank W. Maas, editor. 

Uses only articles of special interest to pet 
dealers, setting length limit at 1,000 words. 
Buys photographs of animals and pets, and pays, 
at a minimum rate of one-half cent a word. 


PIONEER MacazIne (M), 213 Houston Building, San 


Antonio, Texas. $1.50; 20c. L. D. Webster, editor. 


Formerly Texasland. Uses feature articles re- 
flecting the life of Texas — careers of the lead- 
ing men and institutions; stories of crops, mar- 
kets, financing, etc.; portrait essays of those 
achieving distinction in art, science, and music; 
old-time tales of noted feuds, folklore, holdups, 
and banditry; and new and informative material 
giving a new angle, with an element of conflict 
illustrating the psychology of those primitive 
times compared with the present. Prints short 
stories, novelettes, serials, poetry, verse, and 
jokes. Sets length limit at from 1,000 to 3,000 
words, prefers fiction where character and ac- 
complishment is stressed, such as young married 
life, with emphasis on the man’s view of mak- 
ing a living and acquiring a home. Payment is 
made by arrangement with the author. 


SOUTHERN Lire Macazine (M), Biltmore, N. C. 
W. E. Edwards, editor. 


Chiefly a sort of booster for local interests, 
and secures material mainly from local sources. 
Prints general articles, occasional poetry, and 
humorous verse; uses jokes as fillers, but prints 
no fiction. Sets length limit at 3,500 words, and 
pays on acceptance. 


WILL 0’ THE Wisp (M), Escanaba, Michigan. $1.00; 
10c. C. H. Nelson and J. G. Back, editors. 


Uses short articles — ultra modernistic and 
realistic bits of life —and modernistic poetry. 
Sets length limit at from 100 to 1,000 words. 
Does not pay for contributions. 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITIES IN WRITING 


First complete survey in book form 


THE FREE LANCE WRITER’S 
HANDBOOK 


What the Critics See in It 


The Independent: “It is doubtful if anyone has Kansas City Star: “It contains intimate shop 


collected before so much useful information as 
is to be found in this volume arranged by 
the editor of THE WRITER. From Christmas 
greeting cards to the novel itself chapters run 
completely covering the field. each section 
being written by one whose conspicuous suc- 
cess in that line of endeavor makes his com- 
ments of really practical value.” 


Cincinnati Times Star: “A book of great im- 
portance and inestimable value.” 


Oakland Tribune: “It is a volume for the table 
of everyone who would earn money by pound- 
ing a typewriter or pushing a pen, for it is 
written by men and women who are of the 
craft and know its secrets.” 


Seattle Post Intelligencer: “Of all books pur- 
posing to help the beginning writer — and 
one that can be of use to professional writers 
too — THE FREE LANCE WRITER'S HAND- 
BOOK is the best.” 


Honolulu Star Bulletin: “‘These papers are all 
different, but they have in common a clear 
and straightforward style. Their purpose as 
indicated in the Preface is to bring the av- 
thority of specialists to bear on the practical 
problems of the writer over a field broad 
enough to present a true picture of the diffi- 
culties and opportunities of writing for pub- 
lication as a vocation. Its purpose is well 
served by the book.” 


Lexington Herald: “It has value for the most 
sought-after author and the struggling, hop- 
ing, fearing beginner.” 


talk of editors, publishers, and authors which 
throws light on the whole field of professional 
writing.” 


America: “All the data that is convenient for 
the amateur and the professional writer to 
have within easy reach, and a large amount 
of information about the technique of composi- 
tion and publication as well as a variety of 
suggestions as to how to make writing more 
effective both in itself and in its financial re- 
turns.” 


Richmond News Leader: “The young writer 
who has this will need nothing else — except 
the ability to write.” 


Rochester Democrat and Chronicle: “At last 
the almost perfect guide for the person suf- 
fering with the itch to write. At last the 
secrets of the trade are available.” 


The Boston Globe: “Then there is an up-to- 
date directory of the markets for every form 
of literary output.” 


Los Angeles Saturday Night: “No one with the 
writing complex could glance at the index of 
this book without being consumed with a 
desire to read its contents. . - No one in- 
terested in any phase of writing (and who is 
not?) could possibly read the book without 
resolving to own. it.” 


Leavenworth Tribune: “This meritorious volume 
will make a record sale among readers in 
general; to a writer it is a ‘find,’ a book 
he will refer to daily.” 


$5.00 at Your Bookseller. Free Descriptive Material from 


The Writer Publishing Company, 


Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 














